




NEW SERIAL by MORICE GERARD begins. 
| July, 1909. rHE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. Illustrated. Price 6d. 
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This is the trying month. Hot July means extra fatigue 
and extra care in putting back what exertion costs in 
tissue, unless one is indifferent to physical condition. Of 
all beverages Cocoa comes nearest Perfection as a 
Strength-Giver. Try Fry’s when you want a stimulant 
which has not merely momentary but permanent qualities. 


96 concen areo 
Fry GoCoa. 


In the primitive days illustrated above Fry's Cocoa and Chocolate were, as now, widely 
ac know le dged to be | I 1E BEST rr for all Ages,” . for all Weathers.” and ~ for all Pastimes. 








300 Grands Prix, 
Gold Medals, &c. 











Makers to H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, and 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
And to the People for nearly 200 years. 
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THERE IS NO HOLIDAY 
LIKE A KODAK HOLIDAY f 


i] A KOI AK ES 








PICTURE-MAKING THE KODAK WAY 
IS SO SIMPLE THAT YOU CAN MASTER 





Kodaks from 5. to £7 7s. 
Complete Outfits trom 13 - 





KODAK, LTD., 57-61, Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.(., 
”, Bold St., Liverpool ; 99, Gratt St., I i . 























TO CLEANSE the mouth, | 
and preserve the body from | 
infection ; 


TO ENSURE White Teeth 


and Sound Gums, use 


| | JEWSBURY & BROWNS 








JBRACKNELL'S 





A little with the Soup, a 
little with the Fish, and of 
course a little more with 
the Grill. — Bracknell’s 
Club Sauce, appetising in 
itself, makes the tastiest 
dish still more palatable. 


The Sauce with 


ORIENTAL 


| || TOOTH PASTE 








P pared from Purels Vegetable the Fine 
’ 
An pt ° 
r Fruity Flavour. 
a ( ta no Caustic Disinfecting yt ag D. —=. 
Une ils which a liable to affect 
of the mouth 
nd 
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Is Baldness in Your Family? 
HEREDITARY HAIR TROUBLE “A BIG BOGEY.” 


A Discovery which enables anyone to develop and retain a 
Healthy and Beautiful Head of Hair. 


1,000,000 FREE TRIAL OUTFITS TO BE DISTRIBUTED. 


I fic remedy for a 


weakness ready t 


Moreover, it 1 
Maks and tc ‘sundae eiddh ones 
FREE OF ALL CHARGE OR OBLIGATION, 


supply of the most celebrated and su 
} T t ’ } 


r tor 
ir to 





! " Ha 
IH 
~ ‘ H | 
er | 
{ 1 Ki , | 
Hair FREE TRIAL COUPON 


For Matcrial and Instructions for One Week's 
“Harience Hair Drill.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE HEREDITARY FALLACY. 
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us Disorders in Men 
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Wout his treatm 
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s or delicacy 


Ir. Sandow’s 

would be 
ent in orde1 
fic physical 








t I vy deck 
in Wome 
i ymen : . 
culture would be advisable u cir Own Cases, it Mr. Sandow 
i y in Women prepared a COMPLETE HEALTH LIBRARY consisting of 
T Affectiory g 

b Alléction brochure Ipon ca ot the principal il Sst \ll that you have 
L and Chest Comp! iint , 4 , — 
10. Rheumatism and Gout to do is to read the list of title elect the ON) hich covers your 
uM — trouble, and write for a copy It will cost vou nothing, but 

12.—Kidney Disorders. : ; 
a—Lack of Vigour " | \ in secure relief, and In all probability 
14—Physical Deformities in Men. ete « whateve ‘ ) fer, As Mr, 
15 DY cal Deformities in Women » | trea pli isant € l d can be carried 
16 Pun tional Defects in Speech it whereve e. tl forms sortunity that should 

Circulatory Disorders - . , 
— 18—Skin Disorders be mi Mr. Sandow i \ to call upon him and 
\9.~Physical Development for Men ul i fully without vy fe r obligation, or if 
x 3 = oa 1 t « ‘ t u may fill in the b v, or write 
ys’ an *5 > a . 
jeck's ; —_ Girls’ Health and Ail i lett por dinary notepaper, telling him in confidence 
22.—F ulture for Women particul \ think nece I to form an 
3.—I hia ol Cast he will send you a pet onal reply 
—— a ital y ( 
t My ag 
Lhe se Vol. N Health Library 














IF YOU CANNOT CALL WRITE TO-DAY FOR ONE OF THESE BOOKS. 





IT WILL BE SENT GRATIS AND POST FREE, 





















Hair-Grower 


YOUR NEED FOR “TATCHO.” 


think 
feel rit of 
THE ONLY HOPE 


RECOMMENDED *TATCHO’* TO HUNDREDS.” 


* TATCHO” 


THE QUIVER 


Lady at the Telephone 


3 I lello ! are you Mr. GEO. R, 
Will you tell me, } lease, why Mr. 
GEO. R. SIMS chose the word 
‘*TATCHO ‘’ as the title tor his 
HAIR - GROWER >? Eh? 
Because “LT ATCHO’ js a 
Romany word which signifies 
trusty, honest, genuine, real > 
The definition fits “ TATCHO, 
THE HAIR-GROWER, 
exactly. It is just my experience 
of it. Thark you very much. 
Good-by e.” 


REMEMBER, THERE IS 
ONLY ONE HAIR-GROWER 

**TATCHO.”” THERE ARE 
MANY IMITATIONS, THE 
SINCEREST FORM OF 
FLATTERY, BUT ONLY ONE 
*TATCHO” THAT GIVEN 
TO THE WORLD BY MR 

GiEO. R. SIMS. 





The certain, trusty, genuine, right, honest 


Basten 


ru 3% 


HONEST HAIR-GROWER 


Mr. G } I 
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A nor hishiriv eed 
““TATCHO” TO-DAY. 


rid in bot 1-, 2/9, 4 6. 
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I Hs” 
: Table Jug. 


| 

| HIS, the latest of the Thermos 
specialities, will be found 
extremely useful for keeping hot 
| liquids really hot for an unlimited 

length of time. Thus hot water, 5, 

or other fluid, can stand all the ee 
evening without becoming appre- 
ciably cooler. Six to 8 hours, or 
| with a cork 24 


|| hours, finds the 
liquid still hot. Nickel Plated 


The PRICE 31/6 
Thermos 
Flask, 


so invaluable to 
Motorists, Sports- 
men, Travellers, 
in the Nursery or 
| Sickroom, keeps liquids hot for 24 
|| hours, icy cold for nearly a week. 
| Baby’s food always ready. Shaving 
|| water always at hand. No heating 
up. No waiting. 

Prices of the Flask: Pints, 21/-; Quarts, 31/6. 


The Thermetot Jar 
|| Another valuable utensil. Keeps 
|| food or edibles hot from 8 to 16 


hours. Hot Luncheons at a 
moment’s notice. 
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| rice ( f eather Case 17 6 extra. 






Bew wort nitation Infringers are being prosecuted 
OF ALL JEWELLERS, CHEMISTS, 
IRONMONGERS AND STORES. 


Wholesale onlu—-A. E. GUTMANN @6 CO.,, 
8, Long Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE 
‘* Jewel’’ Fountain Pen at 5/- 
| ; . jul MmCilk. 
and ‘Os Ste ores f A eros rd oe > ak ll 


‘JEWEL PEN CO. (Dept. 102), 102 Penshurah Street, LONDON, EC — 






















BROWNE & LILLY, L° rox PORTABLE BUILDINGS 
Erleigh Works, READING. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTURERS, ’ 
ERECTORS, AND EXPORTERS . 
OF ALL KINDS OF ' Ly, -* ) a 
TT NOOD, IRON, ano COMPOSITE 1 YN sa Na ” 
‘ BUILDINGS, BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS TAA, , 
CYCLE 10 MOTOR HOUSES 
T “MODERN’ "Poultry House. POULTRY ANo KENNEL APPLIANCES, PORTABLE BUILDINGS for Cycle 
: ; ‘ . 33. GREENHOUSES. €1 Sheds, ee etc, 
she 37- LLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE ; 5 , t ‘ oo iP 


ae POINTS TO REMEMBER. oe 
ROCK BOTTOM PRICES, 
BEST MATERIAL 
FIRST-CLASS WORKMANSHIP 


















ves PLUMTREES rane 3 


Delicate in Flav 


Superior in Quality. 20 VARIETIES. * 
ik FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, TEA, OR se 


Or 


ARE ALWAYS race | J} 
TE VERY SasT fE- - gnature 
{~~ Ee | If cannot ‘procure write 
\. PLUMTREE, SOUTHPORT, for nearest Agent. 
















Stories, 





Articles, 
Pictures. 





LITTLE FOLKS *“™ 


6d. 
The Children’s Favourite Magazine Now Ready. 
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SEE PAGE 16. 
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Fresh air and sunshine give gne a distaste 
for many of the artificial pleasures, they 
just add to one’s enjoyment of C. & C. 
Belfast Ginger Ale. 















The fresh spring taste—the fine natural 


flavour, quench thirst and tempt the palate 
for the body’s good. Made by 


CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd 
(Est. 1852) 
Works: Dublin and Be!fast. Depots : London, Liverpoot and Glasgow 
London Agents: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., London Bridge, S.E. 








CANTRELL & 3545) 


COCHRANE S 
- sunst Cimcer ALE 








Cycle 


27. 
416 








Il 





Tacl 


Plast 















INTEREST and 
AMUSEMENT 


Cor ined in every box of Harbutt's Plastic ine, the perfect MODELLING Material, in 2 Colours. 


Every box has Tools, Boards, Directions, etc., etc. 
The COMPLETE MODELLER Box. Post free, 2s. 10d. 
The Child’s Delight for Little People. Post free, 1s. 3d. 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A, 27, Bathampton, Bath. 
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A SELECTION OF CASSELL’S 











Works by the Late DEAN FARRAR 


The Life of Christ The Life and Work of St. 
y | | ® plete Paul 
ar eNNY I 


! \\ I mer 
l tra 1 h SC : Ss 1b late 


The Early Days of Chris: 
tianity 

The Three Homes oe 
| AN | Dns | 
My Object in Life The Life of Lives: Further 
’ t Studies in the Life of Christ 


Cl nf 


Faith: Its Nature and Its Work 
Ha y C. G. Moute, D.D., Bishop of Dur 
! tra \ . : 
The Family Prayer-Book 
| ( (5 ETT, M.A., 1 the 1 NI W 12 | 


The Holy Land and the Bible 
With over 4 ) 
type ] i 


i 


The Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ, according to 
the Gospel Narratives 
M r, M.A, With I 


The Story of Protestantism 


The Church of England 











OBTAINABLE THROUGH ALL BOOKSELLERS 


—— al 
——— 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS th 




















Works Edited by CANON BEECHING 
Cloth gilt, Is. 6d. each 
Co-operation with God Social Life 


; Roni » DD. sy the Bisnop or CHICHESTER. 
The BISHOP OF LONDON said at St. Paul's, + Tike he ae dienes eel alike exnasiinn- of 
bi ) ib I is > «hl t —~ aul — t pos OT oO 
yg Re ongen the duties of the Christian home and social 


9c ‘ life generally.’’—Sco/sman, 
th God He has ? 
Pore ag ; Home Life 
1 i re 20) 
ly the BisHorp or Cari 


. . P P The author has treated the subject th 
Christian Marriage « delieetis: a6 tenn, chaaiaiog af sheen 
; ind withal a reverence f tone, which 
Ids the cannot fail to make it a most popular 
tian marriag — family guide in matters of religious daily 
life."’"—Oxford Times. 
The Child’s Bible 
t VIodet Art ( ( ] 
| Ss i | 
Child’s Life of Christ 
W. HT. Marcet ind W. Szacey, and 16 Plain Plate Cloth 
The Child *“* Wonderful ”’ 
Series of Pictures representing Incidents in the Early Life of 
1 ( ir with Accompanying Text. ¢ pil t, coloured 
Sacred Art 
| M Pa Edit | \. ( Teme F.S.A 
i ‘ 1 plate paper, a 1) I \ 
Shall We Know One Another in Heaven? 
| Iy.D). Cloth, red edges, Is, 
The History of Protestantism 
LL.D. Contair s upwards of 600 Origi ul Tllustrat ; ] 
A Bible Commentary oor English Readers 
With ¢ tributions by Eminent Div l 
Life and Work of the Redeemer 
\\ S Full-page Lilustrati , cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
My Life in Christ 
f Ml | r 1] Iu t Fatl John 








"ome" CASSELL & CO. LTD. “ those 

















“Mum” 


takes all the odor 


out of perspiration | 


It no odor ot its own » does not 
destroy e odor with a stronger one It 


tpaid. 


Thomas Christy & Co. 
4 Old Swan Lane, Up. Thames St., London, E.C. 


Gen’! Sales Agents Mum Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. U.S.A. | 
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# BOTTLE 










& DELICIOUS ann § 


APPETISING 
WITH 


COLD 
MEAT 


NEW 1. & 


GIANT 2 


OF ALL GROCERS 
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Arr, Strict Cleanliness. 








BABY’S GREATEST NEEDS 


Regular Feeding with suitable Food, Plenty of Fresh 
The Mother's Milk is the 
best food, but if deficient, the “Allenburys”’ Milk 
Food No. 1 should be given because it closely 


resembles human milk and is as easily digested. 


‘Allenburys Foods 


quage- A PAMPHLET ON INFANT FEEDING a) | 
AND MANAGEMENT FREE. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 





Lenberd London. 
easel 
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| DEAFNESS 


A new invention of greatest importance to the Deaf, which 
is unsurpassed in ita curative effect upon Deafness, 
Catarrh, ani Headnoises, is 


KROEGER'S secrio-cstwica EAR BATH 


By panes 4 of Cataphoresis certain remedies are pain- 




















leatly aj » ed direct to th Seat of Disease, to parts 

of the toe which otherwise are not easy of access 

It is to this proved fact that lL... re markable success 
f the Ear Bath Treatment is due 


Not only Deafness, bat many hates obstinate ailments yield 
speedily to this epoch-makirg Electro-Chemical Treatment. 


ONLY ADDRESS 
The only Genuine. All imitations only prove 
that the public will have the oe article. MR. MARTIN KROEGER, 
1s. ri~e “Bluthner House,” 13a, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


erve® MANUFACTURING co., 
@ . London, E.C. 

















“THE QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND S ERK PALACE” 
WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, Arg mth 

KIND IS PREFERRED, 23ers Gold medals tor superiority. 

FREE” D by STA NES, CHEMISTS & si $ 


TORE 

















WE WILL PRESENT EACH OF OUR READERS 


with a beautiful Engraving from the magnificent painting by B. W. LEADER, R.A., 

on plate paper, measuring 16 by 12 inches, provided this advertisement and four penny 
s are enclosed to cover cost of packing and carriage (foreign stamps value 8d. accepted 

from abroad) ; or if called for, no charge will be made. Address, The Secretary, Fine Art 

Galleries, 63, Baker Street, London, W. NB, This liberal offer is made solely to intro- 
yur Catalogue of Engravings, etc 


Ww ° 9 YOu CANT 
WINCARNIS| | Which? -=:ee 


THE WINE TONIC Nasty HEADACHE § 


pe eee ae ee MEATS) : 


To Rectify Anz mia 




















-_~ 
A 








@ SMELLING 
m4 BOTTLE 9” 


r Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
u CATARRH, remanent and FAINTNESS. 


gs? Ot A S HLLING, of 


= 


elieve Exhaustion 











i. 


TUNBRIDGE a WRIGHT, READING. 


aa we Lor Mar facturing Der 
tists “Bs we ve the very est 
t in a t tmost value 

per retur r offer made 


— 


ARTIFICIAL “es ay yy 


TEETR i BOUGHT. 





I Prevent Influenza 



















9 ry 


mu. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS 


SIGN THIS COUPON 























METAL POLISH 











The wd shine - Brilliant & deal 











COLEMAN & CO., Ltd.. Wincarnis 
Works, Norwich. 


MUM iimwecuttnt | +! 




























R imatism, etc, 
DON’T DELAY. 


} | t t : Ther 
P medicine that pt 


1 hor 


**Clarke’s Blood Mixture 
is entirely free from any 
poison or metallic impreg- 
nation, does not contain 
any injurious ingredient, 
and is a good, safe, and 
useful medicine.’’ 

HEALTH. 
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ECZEMA, SCROFULA, 
SCURVY, BAD LEGS, 


ABSCESSES, ULCERS 
TUMOURS, BOILS, 


GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, 


PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 


SORES of all kinds, 
ERUPTIONS, PILES, 
BLOOD POISON, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 


ALL 








TWO RECENT CASES. 


ECZEMA. 


M N. Thornton, of 79, Brigh- 


Street, Salford, } 


tt 


ABSCESSES. 
Mr. L. Howlett, of Littlev 


mplet 


Of all Chemists and 
Stores, 2/9 per bottle, and 
in cases containing Six 
times the quantity, I1/-, 
or post free on receipt of 
price direct from the Lin- 
coln and Midland Coun- 
ties Drug Co., Lincoln. 





SKIN AND BLOOD 
DISEASES. 
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Your Valuable 
DRAPERY, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
CARPETS, and 
FURNITURE 


are always 


KEPT CLEAN 


by the use of 


The British Portable 
Vacuum Cleaner, 




























For the Convenience of Intending Purchasers it has 
been decided to sell these Wonderful Machines 
on the 


DEFERRED PAYMENT SYSTEM. 








The BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER Co., Ltd., 
65, Parsons’ Creen Lane, London, 8.W. 


ALEX. LEFEVER “ss: 


Wholesale House GSS 
Office Furnisher, —— 
226,OLDSTREET, | 
LONDON, E.C. 

















Being actual makers, we 
supply the latest designs direct 
1 to the public at about 25 per 


cent. under usual prices. 


1909 Desicns Now READY. 


———— 


The “Kingsley.” m W ; 


Only £10 15 oO. Wonderful Value. 








Catalogue (No. 38) and Guide. ‘“* How to Furnish from | Country orders over £2 
25 Guineas,” Post Free. Carriage Paid. 
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SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


‘wesw BAGS and ream Cash Price 


Vig TRUNKS / 





YY Ve ) Dispensi 
G AT WHOLESALE Wt / Pensing 
ra VACHEMISTS PRICES. V ZCHEMISTS 27 Chemists. 


To whom to entrust the dispensing of thei: 
Physicians’ prescriptions is a matter of considerable 
interest to invalids away from home, and who probably 
do not know one chemist’s from another. Many 
thousands travel during the year to different localities 
seeking better health, who place themselves under the 
care of a doctor, and are most anxious to secure 
efficient, prompt, and reliable service from a Dispensing —_— 
Chemist's at a reasonable charge, Many of these 
people are already aware, by previous experience 
that this efficient service is to be obtained from 

U 











| 
Below are some of our branches in Sea- 
side Towns and other Health Resorts. oI 
BRIGHTON—158, 162, Western Road, etc SO 
Boots Guinea Kit Bag, 1 ; Solid Cow SOUTHAMPTON—25, Above Bar, etc = 
‘ i BOURNEMOUTH—108, Commercial Road, and 78, Old 
vit Christchurch Road 
Boots Guinea Gladstone Bag. 2 BOSCOMBE—Salisbury Buildings, Christchurch Road 
; Ks WORTHING—24, South Street ] 
HASTINGS—17, 18, 19, Robertson Street 
ST. LEONARDS— 48, London Koad Ho’ 
POOLE—109, High Street 
FOLKESTONE—6r, High St., and 12, Rende St 
EASTBOURNE— 16, Sussex Gardet 6, Seasi and 
58, Terminus Road 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS —4, The Pantiles, and I . 
Pleasant Road 
SOUTHEND—112, High Street 
SCARBOROUGH —1, St. Nicholas Street, and 
borough 
BUXTON—46, 48, 50, Spring Gardet 
MATLOCK—Dale | 
HARROGATE— 5, Parliament Street 
BLACKPOOL—14, Market Street, and 
Street, South Shore 
ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA—St. Anne's Road W 
FLEETWOOD—81, East Street 
DOUGLAS— 37, Victoria Street 
SOUTHPORT— 383, 385. Lor t , and 24, Chapel st 
LLANDUDNO—2, Art Gallery Buildings, Vaughan st rel 
LIVERPOOL—1 10, 112, Bold Street, and tt, ! ndon Reci 
Road, etc itic 
VARMOUTH — King Street, ar Broad Row 
LOWESTOFT—The Marina from 
GRIMSBY —108, Cleethorpe Road 
WEYMOUTH—46o9, 70, St Mary Street 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE— 38, [igh Street 
SWANSEA—1, 2, Oxford Street, and 8, Goat Street 
(3y/ : vest’ | JERSEY —25, 27, 20, Queen Street 
SA ZCHEMISTS 7 ra GUERNSEY —:5, 20, Smith Street He 
u k t Bournemouth yom BATH }, Unior street I DO, thgate Street 
ee Goutal ee phigh Street | Guildford: | LEAMINGTON—162, The Par ; 
Tunbridge Wells Winchester 7 I ‘ CHELTENHAM 129, 130, Tl t., al North ot 


Head Offices Station Street, Nottingha ESSE BOOT Managing Director 













_ ow wwa ve 


pays for a Small Advertise- 
ment in our Series o 


2/9 


50 Good Provincial Newspapers 
F PERS 
B. WHITWORTH HIRD, Lto., AoverTisinc 


SPECIALISTS, |, SOUTHAMPTON Row, Lonoon, W C 





Stop that Irritation. 
USE the 


“EGZOLINE” Remenies 
For ECZEMA 


OINTMENT SOAP—TABLETS 


The Perfect Complete Cure. 


QINTMENT 1/1 momats Faun. 
TABLETS - 1/1} 
SOAP. - - 6d. & W. w. HUNTER 


Regent Street, SWINDON. 
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ON YOUR 
HOLIDAYS 


You will have to write letters, send 
off picture post cards, take notes, or 
perhaps do some sketching. Don't 
scratch along with your ancient steel 
pen or the wretched things found as 
a rule in public places. Get a 
SWAN” of your own—fited 


with your favourite nib—and with 


the exception of an occasional bottle 
of ink and paper, your writing outfit 
is complete for a lifetime. 


Requires no adjustment 
Starting—no shakin» 


hefore 
n of 


* SWANS” 
are guaranteed. 


| Prices 10/6 upwards, post free. 


Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Mabie, Todd & Co., 
79 & 80, Hick Wesone LONDON, we. 


Bra es :—~93, ( I 
Regent St, W. ie 


ester; and at PAKI 
DRI SSE Ls and NEW YORK, 




















Every elite -y) 
Housewife ==!) 





. 4,000 

Recipes, tet 1 ‘| [ gement and 
rs , 24 rage vis 

from Photographs r illustrations 


‘ 


CASSELL’S 
Household Cookery 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 





‘BLUSHING 


t perma entiy ¢€ 
c INeXx px ve re privately 
TAYLOR & CO. (Dept 6). 148, oneal Street, London. 
Llurs ( E WEAR HE ( 
f ad f ut 7 rte 











Aiki maui rs 5 and @.. (etter orders to Oe sen fast 
Collars. Ladies’, from git per dozer 
Gents «-fold, 4/1 per dozen 


IRISH cums for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 
Sniste, with 

ts & 

aL. CUFFS, :: pie. 

9 Fine Cloth 


nese an rated per} doz 
ef f ure, 
NB OLD HIRTS as, eas 
ade as as new te 
1 St. 


§/11 per dozen 


tale 


ROSI NSON & Cl RAVER, Ted ‘SRLPAST; an i at 1 156 1 ? don, | 











NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 
is to this class f put ty / eans of a 
ge f the above, circulating in € ind, Scotland, and 
no dad on aneiinaties Gs the Manan 
[| & COMPANY l ted la Belle Sauvage, 











METAL 


GLOBE Pouist 


A LITTLE“GLOBE- A UTTLE RUB 


In Paste & Liquid ABIG SHINE Dealers & Stores 
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HAVE YoU ECZEMA 


Or any other Skin Illness ? 















RI ! l bly you 
L 
A I l that d I t may | 


Ils 





soem t The Tale of 





























All Chemists supply “‘ Antexema” 





I , ae Wi min t toy 
pr et it : 1 have 
be fer I it von horn lor 
y * Ant “ 
3W thing relict ( t} 
< ! 
! 


The _ best 
the soil 
gives is wheat, 
the best wheat 
~the pick of 
the World’s 
wheatfields — 
makes Hovis 


Bread, and 
Hovis Bread 
gives energy, 
strength, and 
nourishment. 


§ This is the 
tale of Hovis. 


For full particulars apply 


The HOVIS BREAD FLOUR CO., Ltd. 


Maccleslield 
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Pleasure!! 











Safety Razor 


The phenomenal success of the ** Clemak,’’ with 

its original Link-Action and Automatic Adjust 

ment, again proves the superiority of Britisk 
ye runnnries 


Write at once for Mm 


Clemak Razor and mB 
Seven Blades | al 


Standard Outfit, Piat 10/6 


m 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR Co., | Billiter Street, LONDON, 
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~ Alone supplies the Rich Creaminess 


demanded by cultured palates. 


‘“‘The Dish of the Day’’— 


BIRD'S CUSTARD & STEWED CHERRIES. 
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The League of Life 


By MORICE GERARD 


CHAPTER I 


AFTER THI LLISION 


Mi“ D GERRISON came 


lowly back to 


i i? { 

twenty - id never fainted 
when her eves 
They were 
but 


Was 


ther I-KnOoO tones 


wn 
any she 
expressed thank 
fulness iter Kiet | lah 


(,errison was 


not a1 ious 1 . t when a great fear 


come I nex t low of some kind 
soul are dis 

enerally n from the world, 
unsuspected very oft even by himself 
in 


(,errl ! I | n afraid ; his 


lear he 1 realise HH er Power 
utterance of the 
led Maud’s shoul 
placed a 
rhe arm and the 


father 


i hand 


She 

rey, a face young 
er { vet with certain ot 
making it 
hand 


lines 


not a 
its 


chee k be mes, 





but 
a face pleasant to look on, with its 


large mouth and strong chin ; never- 
theless 
broad intellectual brow, and the general sense 
it conveyed of confidence and restfulness 
Maud the to 
bottom was perception 
that 


those eyes suggested she ought to do would 


the 
at 
she somehow knew that what 


glass slowly 


drained 
Dim as her 
moment 
a force at the back of 


be done; there was 


them—a force which dominated the people 
with whom the of the 
brought into contact 

‘Where am I 


Maud recognised that she was in strange 


owner eyes Was 


"’ she asked in surprise. 


surroundings ; she lay on a bunk in a 
cabin, but it was not her own cabin ; around 
her were the evidences of a man’s occupa- 
tion; the fittings were of the best, but the 


personal belongings of the simplest, just the 
rhe con 
to 
the 


adorn 


necessaries of a man’s plain life 
trast 
her 


struck her even now; it recurred 


when she had = seen 
splendid vacht all 


its satinwood and maple fixtures 


afterwards 
with its brass 
ments 
Josiah Gerrison came nearer and took his 
daughter's the 
back to make room for him ; 
the berth maid 
standing 
‘You are on Lord Brackenthorpe’s yacht, 


other man 
at the foot of 


D« borah 


hand stepping 


Maud’s own was 
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Maudie,”’ her father said ** You know what 
has happened ? ”’ 

The girl leant back wearily 
a pain and throbbing in her head 


There was 

She put 
up her hand and found a handkerchief tied 
round her forehead and over her hair 

A strong, clear voice broke in, modulated 
to suit the occasion, but capable of ringing 
out a command 

“‘Tf I were you, I should just rest content 
for a while, and ask no questions 1 am 
1 doctor, and know what is best for you. 
You are quite safe, and in good hands 25 

Mr. Gerrison had again retired, leaving 
With deft 
touch, the latter turned Maud over on to 
her side She felt a sort of mesmeri 
She slept ; 
no longer the oblivion of unconsciousness, 


the younger man in possession 


soothing stealing over her brain 


but the quiet refreshment of nature’s own 
prescription 

Five minutes later the two men left the 
cabin ; Deborah Good, who had been with 
her young mistress from childhood upwards, 
taking chargé 

Gerrison and his companion mounted 
the ladder, and reached the deck 

“You think she will do well new—there 
is no cause for anxicty ? ”’ 

‘* Not the slightest, I believe the doctor 
answered “She struck her head rather 
badly, but her constitution is, I should 
fancy, a remarkably fine one 

‘“She has hardly ever ailed in her life,” 
the father interjected 

‘So I should think; it is all in her 
favour now. I have no doubt that by to 
morrow, beyond a big lump, she will suffer 
no inconvenience from the accident I am 
glad to see the mist is lifting.”’ 

“Yes; we don’t want another collision 
I was so taken up about my daughter that 
I hardly know what happened after we 
came on board.” 

“The packet you were on—the Swan, 
wasn't it ?—was taken in tow by a tug 
The officers and crew insisted on remaining 
on the Swan Lord Bracke nthorpe took off 
everyone els« We ought to be in Dover in 
the course of an hour or so.”’ 

Gerrison wiped his brow. Now that the 
anxiety about his daughter was passing, he 
began to realise all that had happened, all 
they had passed through in the few brief 
moments when the catastrophe was impend 
ing, while it took place, and after it was over. 


Mr. Gerrison and his daughter were on 
their way back from the Continent, where 
they had had a delightful month together, 
It was now the end of September ; they 
were crossing in the afternoon in the steam- 
ship Swan from Calais to Dover. Bright 
sunshine ruled when they started, and all 
went well. Mr. Gerrison was a good sailor 
but Maud an indifferent one ; she had gone 
down to the cabin which her father had 
secured for her; it was generally reserved 
for the captain's wife, who frequently made 
the passage with her husband, but Mr. Ger 
rison stinted nothing in the way of payment 
where his daughter was concerned. 

When they were in mid-Channel a heavy 
wet mist came on suddenly, which grew 
denser as they neared the English shore 
The siren was sounded at intervals, and the 
engines were slowed down. With the barest 
possible warning another vessel loomed up 
close to them out of the fog-bank. The 
helm was put about and the engines re 
versed, but nothing could prevent a disaster 

There was a crash; the side of the Swan 
received the full impact of the bow of the 
yacht, a fine steamer of 1,000 tons. On 
both sides the utmost order and discipline 
Fortunately the Swan 
was carrying only a few passengers. These 


were preserved 


were immediately transferred to the yacht 
together with the most valuable parts of 
the cargo, consisting of boxes of specie 
from the Bank of France to the Bank of 
England 

The Swan was seriously damaged, and 
making water rapidly, beyond the power 
of the pumps to deal with. 

Mr. Gerrison had gone down at once to 
He had found her lying at 
the foot of the companion-way in a dead 
faint. She had evidently come out of the 
cabin when the shouts from above warned 


his daughter 


her that an accident was impending. When 
the collision took place Maud must have 
been pitched forward, striking her head 
badly Her father, finding her lying pros- 
trate, had for the moment a terrible fear 
lest she should be dead He had called 
Deborah, after ascertaining that she was 
only fainting, and together they carried 
her up on deck, only to find that the othe 
passengers were already t1 insferred to the 
yar ht 

Hearing what had occurred, the doctor 
who happened to be one of Lord Bracken- 








euests for the cruise, at once came 
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The doctor reflected, hesitated. 


Frankly, 


horpt 5 
os eA rescue. The two vessels were fastened he believed that after a night’s rest in one 
a together by a hawse1 By the help of the of the hotels at Dover, Miss Gerrison would 
ey captain of the Swan, M insensible form be none the worse ; in any case, there were 
was taken over the sides and placed in the capable medical men in plenty in the sea- 
ht doctor’s own berth port town. The fact that he had been able 
I The two men walked to the side of the — to render first aid did not afford an adequate 
r vessel and leaned over the bulwarks. The reason for his continuing his ministrations. 
" lights of Dover were just to be seen twinkling Yet—what was it which, almost against his 
d through the 
nists in the dis 
tance 
“T can neve! 
' be thankful x 
enough to yot x 
sir,’ Gerrison 
said, | old 
' anne! 
A mein 
th crisl 
it all 
I lone n 
thir I lad 
| I} appene | to 
it 1 and 
‘I ppo 
l re Lor 
k Lore 
The younge 
in ils 
You » not 
know I 
thor] I 
I } t 
I f ( 
ever! lod 
He $s a “The two men walked to the side of the vessel and leaned over the 
t It’ bulwarks.” 
1 1 
nals. No; I ama tant connection of will, almost contrary to his common-sense 
[ e been ra verworked lately and judgment, made him inclined to say 
ted a tri I was not sorry Yes’? He could not have told, but the 
t t—that is t vhole story.” fact remained—the girl had appealed to 
We ull be in Dover within half an him He was kind to all patients, young 
by the look of thir ”’ Mr. Gerrison ind old; too sympathetic to travel casily 
1, as | t lights growing lone the highway of life. In this case 
L hope you will see u little sympathy would be required. Maud 
tir 1; my d t vill need some sort Gerrison was obviously one of the favourites 
i attenti for a f I fancy.” of the earth; his experience lay in quite 
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another direction, among those who were 
] fortunate the waifs and strays of 
humanity, the worsted in the battle of life 
the wrecks and derelicts on the shores of 
tim« 

The doctor w 
sometimes felt fifty, when the tiring round 


thirty years of age ; he 


of his day’s work was accomplished. Yet 
within him were the life and sap of a youth 
not wholly left behind; these had been 
stirred as he had held Maud Gerrison in 


} idministered the soothing 


Ms arms and 
mixture which was now dominating her 
brain 


He turned to answer her father, for once 


not as his sober judgment would have 


dictated, but in accordance with an in 
stinct deep down in his being, to which 
he could assign no name and little cause 

“‘T do not think it is at all necessary 
but my time is just now at my own disposal 
If you really wish it, I will place myself at 
your SCT VICE 

Thank you—thank you very much! 

Then we will stop at the Lord Warden 
Hotel to-night, and see if Maud is fit to 
travel further to-morrow.” 

‘* That will be best, certainly,’ 
agreed 


the doctor 


“ By-th ye, sir, we have had no time 
to introdu irselves to one another 


You do not need an introduction, Mr 


I was not aware I was so well known.” 
The doctor smiled “My work lies in 
the neighbourhood of Hagley Row, where 


rerrison is a household word 


I do not envy your locality,’’ Mr. Gerri- 


son remarked, rather more stiffly 
I expect it suits us both, in different 
Ww +S loctor responded quietly 


It suits me best when I get out of it 


Silence ipervened—a silence which was 


ympathy between these two 


After pause Mr. Gerrison said 


“You 


told me where you live, but you have 


! ‘ 
The tor took a card from a case which 
in at pocket 
I I t he said, ‘‘ when I am on 
tr In Hagley Row visiting cards 
rarel request \ bra plate answers 
i req t 
Mr. Ge adjusted his gold-rimmed 


pince-nez ; then he read the plainly printed 
name: ‘“‘ Dr. Horace Ainslie.”’ 

‘I have, of course, heard of you.” he 
said “You are what the people call a 
philanthropist—are you not, sir? I be 
lieve you applied to me for a subscription 
some time ago, with reference to some 
scheme you had in your mind.” 

Quite right—TI did.” 

I do not remember if I sent you any 
thing 

Mr. Gerrison was feeling a little uncom- 
fortable 

‘“My memory is quite clear on the point, 
Mr. Gerrison. You ‘did not see your way 
to supporting all the charities which made 
an appeal to you.’ ”’ 

** Well 
However, now that I have met you, Dr 


well, we do get a good many 


Ainslie, of course things are on a different 
footing ; I will let you have a substantial 
cheque.” 

hanks, Mr. Gerrison ; 
pens that just now all I wanted has been 


but it so hap 
subscribed If there should be an extension 
later on, I will bring the matter before you 
again.”’ 

“Well, rest assured you can command me 
[shall never forget your services this evening 

Lord Brackenthorpe s yacht, the Astya 
was now threading its way through the 
shipping to its moorings in the harbour 
His lordship was standing on the bridge, by 
the side of the navigating officer 

‘You will introduce me to his lordship 
I should like to thank him before we leave 
the vesse].”’ 

“With pleasure ; although he is not keen 
about thanks, and I believe the collision wa 
nearly all our fault Brackenthorpe says so 
himself, and is prepared to pay di 

Five minutes later the yacht had slow 


down, shut off steam, and was being drawn 


images 


up close to the jetty [The owner came on 
to the deck 
Brackenthorpe,”’ Ainslie said quietly 


“this gentleman wants to thank you ! 


the accommodation you have given him and 
his daughter 
ot at all—not at all!’ The peer 


ul 
} 
li 
shook hands with Mr. Gerrison 
‘I shall be saying good-bye at Dover 
Mr. Gerrison wishes me to accompany him 
All right, Horace Look me up in tow! 


one day soon.”’ Then Lord Brackenth 


passe d on 











THI 
CHAPTER Il 
YMBOL OF THE DOVE 
““*LAD to make your acquaintance, 
; 


Vf 1 Gert m had }1 


st been pre 


Brackenthorpe by her hus 
; ‘ { the coll n in the Channel 

/ I 1 Dover, and spread through the 
t vacht | drawn up to the 

tt I y Brackenthory] who had not 

f t party during the voyage, but was 


the arrival of t vessel at Dover 


tol t once to t yuay She was re 
to fir that no lives had been lost 


the result w not as serious as 


Ma errison had recovered sufficiently 
th tl is tance of her father 
brackenthorpe, coming tor- 

I mpathy, offered her 

to the hotel 
t Dr. Ainslie recommended a four-whceeler 
He thought the throbbing of the 


\ re in good hands with Dr. Ainslie 


I quite believe that It was most 

that he happened to be on the 
I hoped he would return with us,” 
Brackenthorpe put in; “ but I hear 


1 hit nd I quite agree 


ladyship w tall, fair woman 
to her hu nd, who was short 


| have to give your quid pro quo 


Dr. Ainslic ervice Lady Bracken 


I quite expect to de that,’’ M1 
responded pompouslvy, a suggestion 


] 


ch 7 k in his tones 


t mean in the way of money 

kenthor explained quictly 

li find it 1 t difficult to get Di 
t et you in that way, unless it 
of pet project He ts an 

t 1 enthu m is apt to be in 
He ught Lord Brackenthorps 
carly in the meshes of his 

+ 4 4 


© approached ; 
been ¢ ting to put Maud into the 


talking about me,” 
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he remarked, shaking his finger at Lady 
Brackenthor pe 

‘You cannot prove it ; you did not hear 
a word.’ 

“IT am gifted with second sight,” 
answered lightly. 


he 


‘I believe you are, and a good many 
other things too—mesmerism for one! I 
never feel I have a will of my own when 
Dr. Ainslie is near,’’ she went on, turning 
to Mr. Gerrison. 

he manufacturer was somewhat puz- 
zled ; he scarcely knew what to make of the 
conversation, carried on partly in carnest, 
partly in banter. However, he was relieved 
at this moment from further speculation by 
the fact that the car stood ready for him 
to drive to the hotel 

Dr. Ainslie preferred to walk 

After the Gerrisons had driven away, 
Lady Brackenthorpe said : 

‘Are those people to be your next vic- 
tims ?’ 

Almost involuntarily she put up her hand 
to a tiny turquoise dove, fastened 
left shoulder 

‘“ Mr. Gerrison is an important person at 


on her 


Hagley Row,”’ the doctor explained. ‘‘ He 
is the owner of the largest chemical works 
in the place. His employees are among 
the very people I especially want to benefit. 
The manufacture which goes on at Gerrison’s 
works, although not exactly poisonous, re- 
quires an enormous amount of fresh air, out 
of work hours, to counteract the bad effect 
of the day’s labour.”’ 

‘‘T quite understand that; but do you 
think Mr. Gerrison is a likely man ever to 
wear the symbol of the dove—to join the 
League ?”’ 

More wonderful things have happened, 
Frances,’’ Ainslie replied 

Lord Brackenthorpe had come up, and 
linked his arm in that of his wife, while the 
last sentences were being exchanged He 
laughed in his jolly way 

‘What an optimist you are, Horace ! I 
believe, my dear, he was referring to us 
when he spoke about more wonderful things 
having happened.” 

‘You were a hard nut to crack,’’ the 
doctor agreed quietly 

‘Still, I was cracked!” The peer put 
his hand on his watch-chain, from which 
dangled a tiny green dove, matching the 


one his wile wore 
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” 


never suffered from it 
Ainslie responded “On the contrary 
have benefited You 
both have been eaten up with selfi 
it had not 

‘* What 
ind to the Brackenthorpe family especially ! 
not alter 
but 


the 


And you have 
you 
enormously would 
hness 


been for me 
1 benefactor to the human race 


I know you bled me pretty freely 
the the doctors used to do 
according to a modern 


fashion 
more method 
purse instead of the skin! ”’ 
“T don’t think he 
Frances, do you?” 
Lady Brackenthorpe 
She smiled into her husband's ey‘ ‘*We 
are both quite content , 
‘*Yes, quite.” 
‘ Then I will hand you into your moto! 
Dr. Ainslie, having seen his friends off 
went leisurely towards the town He had 
his voyage He had 


by work and 


has suffered much 


Ainslie appealed to 


aren’t we, Phil 


thoroughly enjoyed 


been run down, exhausted 
anxietv ; he had returned to Englat new 
strengthened to walk the difficult 
pathway he had marked for himself 
In the ordinary sense, Ainslie did t fit the 


a practising doctor; he had 


lan, 
out 
usual idea of 
few patients, and never took a f 

He had qualified, and incidental] taken 
at Cambridge and Edinburgh 


urpose and one purpose 


high degrees 
for one | 
He was a young man on the threshold 
of life, when Hagley Row 
him. Many would have thought it 
the very pla e to avoid; he, on the 

trary, felt that it inspired in hi strange 
attraction Hagley Kow was 
no doubt, it had been su! 
fie ld its lars I nouses 
Iwo Or 


attracted 


men 
con 


South 


London: on 
rounded I ereen 


occupied by rich City merchant 


three generations had passed away since 
then; great works had sprun cot 
tages for the workers had clustered round 
these hives of industry; miles of brick 

great chimneys poisoned the air with smoke 
ind fumes; men and women living 


a wholly artificial life, little children to 
whom the green gra nd t ripenin 
corn were unfamiliar These were the con 
ditions wl obtained at Ha Kow in 


the dawn of the twenticth cent 
Ainsli 1 boy of noble spirit and high 
aims, had seen it all at the most impression 
able age; the squalid picture had burnt 
haunting him by night 
his thoughts by day 


into his br and 


oct upyl 
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Out of these years of brooding had come 
the fixed purpose of a lifetime. 
give 
which 


He would 
up himself, his prospects, his wealth, 
not inconsiderable, his very 
heart’s blood, to ameliorate the conditions 


was 


of these workers, who were living out an 
existence wan, and worn, and weary, hardly 
to be dignified with the name of life. 

Through and while he 
walked the hospitals in Edinburgh, Ainslie 
kept his steadily in Five 
years before this story opens he had settled 
in Hagley Row, and had been fortunate in 
and sympathetic 
spirit in the Rev. Septimus Farrow, of the 
Mission, at St 


his college days 


purpose view, 


finding an eager helper 


Oxford Margaret’s, in the 


Kow 

One or two of the employers of labour 
had been brought into line with the new 
effort, and had shown practical sympathy 


with the movement going on in their midst ; 
but Josiah the richest and 
powerful of them all head of the great firm 
and Co 
whole world, had given Ainslie 


(,errison most 


of Gerrison chemical manufacturers 
known to the 
ncouragement Gerrison had hitherto 
block ; 

had enabled him to 
manutacturer—a serf- 


no ¢ 


been his stumbling now a great 


stroke of fortune 
for the 


doc tor 


. 1 
rood 
ado a service 
the 
iit 


which 


vice that himself regarded as 
light, but 


owing to the 


the recipient magnified, 


great love he had for his 


daughter 


CHAPTER Ill 


THE LEAGUE OF LIFE 


RRISON was conscious 


ensation Hie was not a man 


JOSIAH GI 
t new 

mi his experience 
had moved 


\I" 
4 ( 
sily impressed or surprised ; 


of human na 
al world for 
during that 


ture wa wide - he 
five-and-fifty years, and 
period he had kept his eyes 
Neverthel Dr. Ainslie succeeded in con 
nceing him that there were people who did 
ll into any of the classe ; with which the 
manufacturer was acquainted 

They dined alone that night at the Lord 
room. They 


during the 


Hotel in a 
talked on a good 
meal, and afterwards coffee. Ainslie 
mself a student of affairs ° he 
knew a great deal about business, politics 
owned himself outside the 


privat 
many topics 


ove! 








“Almost involuntarily she put up her hand to a tiny turquoise dove, fastened on her 





left shoulder "—p. 717. 





‘‘T am practically bound to be in London 
to-morrow. I have an appointment of the 
very greatest importance, which cannot be 
put off I don’t like to ask it, doctor, but 
it would be conferring a great favour if 
you could see your way to drive with your 
patient to Folkestone, and see her safely 
landed there.” 

‘IT am at your disposal,” Dr. Ainslie 
inswered ; ‘‘at any rate for the next two 
days—my holiday extends up to that time.” 

*T hope, sir, you will allow me—I mean 
you are conferring a great flavour, anyway— 
you surely must see that we cannot accept 
your professional services, your time, and 
attention 

Mr. Gerrison was watching his guest as 
he spoke these disconnected sentences, try- 
ing to find a way to convey his meaning 
without offence. There were occasions when 
Mr. Gerrison’s expression suggested a cheque, 
as if that were the universal panacea of life. 











understanding his man 


The doctor smiled 


feeling, Mr 
est is impossible 


I quite ppreciat your 


but what you sug¢ 


I am 1 t y under an obligation never 
to take fee 

Never t take a fee!’’ Mr. Gerrison 
gasped But what is a doctor made tor 


outside a lunatic asylum ? 


iggesting that a manufacturer 


but to take fees 


should distribute his goods for the sake of 


the public without taking a profit. Sheer 
insanity | st amounting to wicked 
Hora Ainslie laughed outt t When 
e did ) face assumed a much more 
thful exp! n—almost boyish; the 

of cart ippeared as if | magi 
I pref Hagley Row to lunatic 
lu I » not at all want to qualify 
for t latter Neither by \ ins do 
I despise fee If I were in « y prac 


e, I sl ld be as 
any other man; but 


keen about them as 


you see, I am not 


When I t South London I let it be 
known that in no circumstances would I 
uccept nything for my professional ser 

Do you mean you give medicine and 
id vice iv rat How ] the other 


Ainslie | hed again I e nothing 
way, except what many pe le do not 
ilue at li—hygiene! I I cher 

more thar loctor.”’ 

Mr. Ger look« 

1) t | ed t ] 
ttal 
ki ] 

Mr. ( ed hai 
, { t} t t le 
I t t ble t ter 

t fool 

+ + ¢ t t 

tal Don Ouixot 
t t | \ t ‘ 

+ ] + ; 

+ + \ i 

) t { ' 

I 1 for ft r 

\ | ( just 
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may I ask 

**Many of them do what we tell them ss 
Ainslie broke off, and looked Mr. Gerrison 
straight in the 


‘In what way 


face. ‘I think you generally 


keeping to the 


down to the work 
street of the returning in the 


drive 
main Kow 
Same Way 


What else 
‘] would suggest, sir 


should I do?’ 
that you walk round 
the district in which your 
‘“Why the dickens should I do that?” 
You have 
what we are doing I fancy that with your 
intelligence, Mr. Gerrison would get 
the best answer to your questions by seeing 


“(Ot course 


men live.” 


been kindly interested in 


you 
for yourself.” 

All right, then 
and let you know the result We 
lose sight of you, Dr. Ainslic 
I don’t mind saying | 


I will have a look round 
nust not 
ifter you re 
turn to your work 
have taken a great fancy to you.’ 

Phe doctor smiled It 


you,” he said 1 do not get 


very good of 
much time 
for sociability 
My wit 
to that 
The Tiit 


and daughter will have to se 


ntion of the latter brought her 
Ainshe’s mind He could not help 
that her wish might become a 


image to 


fancying 


potent influence in causing her father to 
do thi which otherw he light not 
be inclined to undertake 

Perhaps the lad ‘ ld like to see 
Hlagley Row for tl ( Ainslie su 
rested quictly 

I do not think that it it all likel 
ink 

Ve 

Well, what I t iv is quit 
private There ha et talk of my 
ti I Parl t late I the 
d I Phe irty f that I hav 
ctter { yett t yvone elst 


‘ t | I » pretty hd 
{ ther tl 1 or so would en 
' ret (of { I stand \ 
‘ t | ( 1 help n 
{ ) t ftord t 
‘ { e the w 


have been building, during the 



































this League of Life?’ asked the elder man.” 


en's dwellings 


where it was 
land in front 
r will be ready 
r holds good 
in a month’s 


Ww ruld come 


manutacturer re 


her, and it 


in canvassing 


about it to 
h better as I 


f the doctor's 


went on ** As 


Mr. Gerrison 


1 mention a doubt 


our support 


our 


iny representation of 








the dove, with outstretched wings, attached 
to the one Lord 
Brackenthorpe was wearing, only of cheap 
material, the cost probably only the frac- 
tion of a penny 


to his watch-chain, similar 


“IT mean by ‘our,’ Mr. Gerrison, ‘The 
League of Life.’ ”’ 

** Never heard of it.”’ 

“ But you will,”’ Ainslic answered quietly. 

“There are so many leagues and asso- 
ciations, one cannot keep pace with them 
nowadays What is this League of 
Life asked the elder man 

“Tt has only two objects—to refrain 
from hurting, to help. It has only two 
rules —to try to do some good every day, 
to give a fraction of income to some Chris- 


tian or philanthropic object This is the 
He showed the tiny dove. 


don’t think many people are 


symbol “5 
“Hum ! 


wearing it.’ 





you have not noticed, Mr. 


We intentionally make it as in- 


** Perhap 
Gerrison 
is possible ; we mean it to be 


conspicuou 


a daily reminder to ourselves, not an an- 
nouncement to other people.’’ 
“It all sounds very pretty. I should like 
to know if any practical folks take it up.” 
‘Would you call Lord and 
practical ? ”’ 
it any rate ; I do not know much 


Lady Brack- 
enthorpe 
** He is 
about her 
“‘ They were both wearing the badge when 
they were talking to you to-day.”’ 
‘Stars! Ishould never have thought it 
‘I merely mention them you 
happen to have met them. They are only 
two among a great many others.’ 


” 


because 


“ All in that rank of life ? ”’ 

“No; in every rank. When you next 
go to the works, notice your best men; 
three out of every ten will probably have 
a dove somewhere about them. In a year 


or two, if we go on at the rate we are doing 


now, it will be a case of nine out of every 
ten.”’ 

“I am not sure that I approve of it, 
especially if you are going in for politics— 
it will be worse than a trades union.” 

“We are not going in for politics in the 
ordinary sense of the word My most 
effective lleague is Septimus Farrow, the 

ead of the Oxford Mission He and 
I differ as widely as possible in our political 
views: i 1 extreme Radical, while I 
call m | id-fashioned Conservative ; 
yet we | york side by side with all 
the pow é for a League of Life 
man, if |! ( tanding 
I 1 e, D Ainslie, but I must say 
I think it f an otherwise sane man 
with a b mnet In lit there 
C be I t » parte the Ins and the 
Outs, t ( ent and the ()pposition ; 
there 1s 1 room tor anyone else Phe sooner 
you toe that line the better.” 
I quite ree that what you say has 
been true in the past, but new objects are 
ing to the front, Mr. Gerrison; new 
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CUOPUYUW OD 


forces are appearing above , ; 

PI y ( the horizon ; 
new conditions require new remedies in the 
body politic. What we is not the 
personal aggrandisement of any individual 
the any party; 
what we want to see is the improvement of 
the want to move 
municipalities to induce them to encourage 


aim at 


statesman or success of 


conditions of life; we 


sanitary and other reforms.” 

“Is not that another name for Social- 
ism ? ” 

“Not at all. There are plenty of organ- 
isations of that kind. To tell the truth, | 
am not in the least in sympathy with them. 
In my opinion, the aim of most of their 
members is sheer ; instead of 
being within the four walls of the Ten Com- 


spoliation 


mandments, under plausible excuses they 
set the eighth and tenth at defiance.” 
“There I quite agree with you.” 
*“* No, Mr. Gerrison, we do not deal with 
property at all; it does not come into our 
We aim at the spread of know- 
at helping people to help themselves, 


scheme. 
ledge ; 
teaching the advantages, the blessedness, I 
might almost say, of healthy conditions of 
life oa 

*“Why should you oppose me if I stand ?” 
Mr. back to the personal 
question. 

“Forgive me, sir. You ask me a plain 
May I ask you another? Have 
you lifted a finger, throughout your 
life, to he Ip the object we 

Mr. Gerrison hummed 
turned red; he hesitated 

‘‘ T have subscribed to a good many things 


_ 
rth 


Gerrison went 


question. 
ever 
have in view?’ 


and ha’d; he 


worthy 
the last ask for,” 
Ainslie responded. ‘‘ Personal interest, per- 
the continual living of the 
parable of the Good 


which seemed enou 


‘* Money is thing we 
sonal sympathy, 
it the end of the 
Samaritan-—‘ Go and do thou likewise.’ ’ 
Mr. Gerrison held out his hand, and 
‘ Good-night without a further re- 
perhaps because for the first tame 
in his life he had none to make 
CHAPTER THREE.] 


lesson 
rose 
said 


mark 


END OF 
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The Bishop of the “Straight Tongue” 


LIFE STORY OF BISHOP WHIPPLE 


By DAY ALLAN WILLEY 


picturesque cathedral building, 


Pn 
which stands 1n far-off Minnesota, near 
the northern edge of the United States 


America, there hangs a portrait before 
the loval Englishman, and for that 
matter many an American, instinctively 
ul I It is an excellent likeness of 
Queen Victoria, and below it is seen the 
autograph = which 
has ! he m 

miliar to Briton 
‘ \\ | eT 

How 1 tl 

nortrait Een 
hia 
t c 
far from land ? 
Becaus f he 
Inendsi It thie 
America prelate 
wl eated 
this beautifu 
hu il 1 sp i 
the Gospel in t 
Nort} West it , 
tn when t 


I 1 far be 
en and t] 
1 peol 
t thousa S 
R was | 
f f St. To 
, the Wild 
nes I like 
tl tle whom 
ited. hi 
hesitate to E HOP WHIPPLE OF 
¢ l to ft 
\ heart of the Minnesota forest with 
3 ind B seeking to convert 
Vii t time, Were con- 
, : 
the te folk almost as 
id as crue is the beasts that 
elt in the forest 


Such was the life that Henry Benjamin 
Whi ple felt himself called to lead He 
OK It up, coming direct from centres of 


been 


Culture and refinement, as he had 





THE 


rector of large parishes in the city of 
Kome in the state of New York, and of 
the Church of the Holy Communion in 
Chicago, America’s western metropolis. 
From the time he entered the woodlands 
of the North-West until death called 
him to another abode, this man lived 
apart from the world as he had known it. 

With his earnest 

band of workers 

he went here and 


there among the 
Indians, visited 
them, comforted 


them, nursed them 
when they were ill, 
even lived among 
them, and became 
one of their 
champions when 
they were abused 
and oppressed 


by the Ameri- 
can Government 
Stop to think 
that during 
the years he was 
Bishop he was 
among the great 


tribes of Northern 
America. Only by 
doing this can 
one realise the de- 
votion and loyaity 
this Apostle to 
the Red Race—as 
he was sometimes 
called — displayed 
throughout many 
years in what was indeed his life-work. 

The Faribault Cathedral, impressive 
as it 1s, cannot be called the only land- 
mark of the Bishop’s success in his 
chosen career. This part of the state 
of Minnesota and its neighbour, North 
Dakota, contain hundreds of settlements 
on the prairie and clearing, and thousands of 
homes of the descendants of the red men, 
who became Christians through the move- 


“ STRAIGHT TONGUE.” 
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ment Bishop Whipple originated. While 
the majority have adopted the cabin or 


dwelling of the white man, some still 


cling to the tepee or crude tent of old, 
andthe gorgeous blanket and mo 
casins are to be seen in the throngs which 


come to the market towns weekly. But, 
whether they have taken up the ways 
of civilisation or not, they have aban 
doned the barbarous worship of their 
ancestors. It is on record at the Indian 
Bureau of the nation that the Sioux, 
Chippewas Ojibways, and other tribes 
who live in this region, are all ‘ good 
Indians,” and give the Great White 
Father the least trouble of all his charges. 
Yet, less than a half-century ago, the 
white risked his life in daring to venture 
among them. It is admitted that Bishop 
Whipple accomplished a greater work in 
the original 
other 


spreading the Gospel among 
natives of America than any 
missionary who has ever gone among 
them, for in his field were over 20,000 
alone, including some of the most power- 
ful and influential tribes. 


Well Equipped for his Task 

Henry Benjamin Whipple was well 
fitted for his work. While not a large 
or robust man, he was full of nervous 
energy and determination, but 
all he was conscientious, and nothing 
staved him in doing what he believed to 
be right. To know the Indian character 


abx ve 


requires acuteness and ability, but he 
was a correct reader of it, and had faith 
in those among whom he laboured. His 
courage vas shown. strikingly in_ his 
attitude toward the Indians. He was 
the “ Indians’ Bishop” from the first. 
His dignity, his reserve, the humour 
lurking behind the sober mien, his truth 
fulness and staunch loyalty made them 
call him Straight Tongue,” and this 
title put him at once in touch with the 
Indian nature Add to this his sense of 
justice, a dominant characteristic, and 
it was natural that the Indi problem 
should be almost the first question taken 
up on his appointment to Minnesota as its 
Bishoy I g the problem, he fear 
lessly ted the Indian enemies 
ind the more discouragi! lukewarm 


Inend He had to convert both the 


in Con 


gress. He lived to see his conception 
of what was due to the Indian, and of 
what the Indian was capable of, in a large 
measure successful. Bishop Whipple be- 
lieved in the Indians, he believed all 
the good stories he told of them, and he 
compelled a like belief in his unwilling 
brother Bishops, in the prejudiced, even 
hostile clergy and laity and citizens of 
Minnesota. 


Bishop Whipple’s Early Work 


Back in the midst of civilisation in New 
York State was the man with the “Straight 
Tongue’”’ born, to be educated as the 
ordinary American boy whose parents 
can fit him for a profession. Graduating 
from a famous university, he became a 
priest in the American Episcopal Church 
in 1850, when he was twenty-eight years 
of age. Nine years later found him vested 
with the purple in the stately old Southern 
city of Richmond, from which he at once 
departed to take up his work in what 
was then the region beyond the frontier. 
The young Bishop travelled all the way 
to it by road, coach, and on _ horseback, 
a long and weary journey, to find his 
station a fur-trading post, his church a 
log shanty, and his only clerical assis 
tants two ministers who held service, 
taught school, and made their home in 
the shanty, which was near the spot 
where the cathedral we have mentioned 
now stands. 

It was a pioneer’s country, and even 
the Scripture teacher must live the rough- 
and-ready life if he would net be shunned 
by his fellows. The Bishop was quick 
to appreciate the situation, and to fit 
himself to it. Twenty thousand Indians 
in a territory two hundred miles square 
needed the help and instruction of a 
Christian leadet The only way to get 
among them was with the horse, and so 
it is that one hears almost as many 
Bashaw in the North-West 
as of his master: but he is worth telling 
about, for his good blood and powertul 
muscles carried the Bishop sometimes 


stories ol 


1 le 
sixty miles in a day through a roadless 
region where one could only be guided 
by the narrow trail of the natives Many 


a winter blizzard found horse and rider 
on thr SHOW covered prairne on their way 
to bring the CGrospel to some isolated 
































WOMEN, WHO ARE SKILLED WORKERS AND 
FAITHFUL CONVERTS 























A CHIEF OF THE SIOUX TRIBE IN 


NATIVE DRESS 
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and the said 


that only Bashaw’s 


otten 


strength 


Bishop 


wondertul 


settlement, 


ind ¢ irance saved them from perishing 
in the cold and storm. In those days 
it was easy to lose the way, but the 

|’ stinct was such that, if left to 


usually ‘‘ picked up”’ the trail 
over which he came, and thus brought his 
: safely to the starting point. 


Winning the Heart of the Indian 


The Indian is a good judge of human 


nature. The Sioux, Ojibways, and other 
tribes which he visited regarded Bishop 
Whipple at first with 
\ white ind they believed 


suspicion. He 
the white 


\ 
Was 





man was tricky and wanted to take 
advantage f them. But by degrees 
they seemed to look into his heart to 
learn that his motives were for good, 
that he would be their friend, their ally, 


their instructor. Then they 
him. In village after village, 
if he could not get white teachers from 


as well as 


weicomed 


the eastern ities, he organised schools 
for In 1 children in charge of native 
ssista e had trained. Here and there 
hurches were built, some of logs fastened 
togethel th wooden pins, and crevices 
between the logs filled with dried mud to 


rain and snow. In 


these the Bishop preached in the local 
tongue, for he had mastered the various 
languages of the people 1 s ‘ diocese.’ 
Hospitals for the afflicted 1 ved the 
churches and schools. The American 
Church sent him more te ers and 
clergyme The work of Christianising 

( ed Indians progressed so 
rapidly that in twenty-four years altet 
he had first entered the little shanty in 
Faribault er a hundred churches and 

ipels had been opened for worship in 
Minne nd Dakota, while thi ithe 
dral, largely erected by the offerings ot 
the red had been reared 1 the site 
here Irs id ( } Tha 
Christian Ir ins came to be a recognised 
é feature of the Church Council. 
Phe é e to-da till frequently 
Im =the et irb, Is a picturesque 
remindet n prosperous St. Paul and 
Minneay n commercial Duluth and 
in educational Faribault, of the former 
mastel | recent civilisation of those 
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Emmegahbowh, baptised John John- 
son, 1S a name familiar 
circles throughout the whole American 
Church. He was an early convert, a 
staunch friend of the Bishop, and his 
companion on many arduous journeys, 


in missionary 


He is still living, the rector emeritus of 
St. Columba, a church at White Earth 
Minnesota, but is only one of the Indian 
priests who under the Bishop. 
Mad-wa-gon-a-wint was won over by the 
Bishop on one of his official visits. He 
forth as a very type of 
character. After the acquaintance thus 
formed, which was at first a political one, 
he walked one hundred and fifty miles 
to interest Bishop Whipple in wrongs 
done to him and his people by the Govern- 
ment, and the prelate travelled all the way 
to Washington on the business thus com 
mitted to his charge. His interviews with 
the authorities are worth repeating. 


serve | 


stands noble 


The Greatest Fight of his Life 


“IT spent two weeks pleading for these 
Indians, and failed. I went to the Indian 


Office, and said to the Commissioner, 
‘I came here as an honest man, to put 


you Il PpOsse ssion OL tacts, to save anothe r 


outbreak.’ Had I whistled against the 


north wind, I should have done as much 
good. I am going home, and when you 
next hear from me it will be through the 
public press.’ 

“The next day the Commissioner 
waited on ex-Senatol Rice, and said, 
‘I do not want a fight with Bishop 


does he want? lf it 
Indian school, we will 


Whipple. What 


is money tor an 


help him.’ Mr. Rice laughed, and an 
swered, ‘ You don’t know Bishop Whipple ; 
I do. All that he wants 1s_ justice fol 
these Indians, and he will have it. If 
he has made accusations, you may be 


Sule tl at he POSsesses the proofs.’ 

The treaty made that day, but 
onlv after one of the severest personal 
conflicts that I have had in my lile.” 

It has said that the Bishop was 
t the man for such a country—ll 
stave-coach travel, its rough sleeping 

its wind-swept prairies, 1ts hard, 
humanity. Har 
ortion, but he « 
Unloose iil 


Was 


bee nh 


S 


Iships were his 
unted it joy to 
5 tongue on the 
and there 


rugged 
daily P 
meet them. 


bject of Bashaw, his horse, 






































































































HIPPLE 


BABIES’ 


HOOL. 


W ST. CLAIR, A FULL-BLOOD SIOUX NAMED AFTER BISHOP WHIPPLE, 
THE EXTREME RIGHT 


BRANCH 


DESCENDANTS OF CHRISTIAN INDIANS IN HIS DIOCESE, NOW 























was no binding it till one heard how that 

ha ived his life in storms when 
he had lost his way, how far the horse had 
borne hit in a day’s journey and other 
Bashaw pot the credit 
and he 1 ( He met so many 


Sorts ol 





folk that he could talk to anyone The 
Bishop’s conversation on a visit to a 
household made it an epoch There was 
never o mmonplace topic, thought 
or word Great and widely related themes 
were brightened by a fund of anecdote, 
a spal ng wit, a kindling eye, a pel 
> i t rit llv possessed thie subject 
in ha His stories are hard to repro- 
duce They were heard w laughter, 


melting into tears as humour went hand in 
hand with p 


llowed swiftly on some 


ithos, as an appeal to the 


conscience fe mirth 

ful narrative 

] is told of an old couple who 

were often hosts to the Bishop on his 

inderings. The old 

a lake steamer in a 

ran ag 

her bottom 
“What did 


man had been on 
hen ‘she 


hole in 


storm wh 
1 rock and punched a 


you do? asked the 

Was the 
think 
watel 


\ to dippin’ watel 
answel I thought God 
just as much of me if I was dippin’ 


would 


to save those miserable critters as if I was 

a-whinin’ and a-snivellin’ over my sins.” 
Ver te in life the old in Was con 
vi f s Christian duty, and met 
the B t! It’s all there plain as 
pl ef i Woman ind me are 
goin’ t e baptised Coming forward 
for t e, his rheumatism made kneeling 
diff He looked uy th t remark, 
B p, | put it off too 1 ought 
to have done it when my knees were 
st ng before their altars in the 
N \\ ( count ire seve priests 
of the Ey pal Church v e ancestors 
Ol ( L the i Dut none 
ire more famous than the St 
Clair escended from a prominent clan 
of t ~ they were al n the first 
t t thie te 1 1 ho had 
( them, and aft their con 
numbered his most 

Duri 1 p Whi 
t field twe n ere born 


ind 
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with his permission the father named one 
of them after him. When the son had 
attained manhood he _ received orders, 
and the Rev. Henry Whipple St. Clair has 
been in charge of one of the principal 
parishes. 

The Bishop of the Straight Tongue” 
made two visits to Europe, one of which was 
a memorable event, as he was given the 
degree of Doctor of Laws at Oxford and 
Cambridge. In 1888 he was _ honoured 
with an invitation to preach before the 
Pan-Anglican Conference in historic West- 
During this visit too he was 
given an audience with the Queen, and 
the story that, for the first time, 
she realised the great task of spread 
ing Christianity among the red 
America It is known that, as a result 
of this visit, several generous donations 
made to ail the Bishop in his 
ministration in the wilderness. 

Often there time when one's 
strength fails, and he can no longer pet 
form the task to which he has devoted 
himself He may linger for years de- 
spondent because helpless to do it. The 
ae John of the Wilde rness,”’ however 
was in the field until his life 
ended. Not until he was eighty vears old 
did he pass away, and it is a chapter in the 
history of the North-West that, on the 
day following the memorial services for 
President McKinley, the last honours were 
paid Bishop Whippk It 


never be forgotten by the 


minster. 
LOoeS 


race in 


were 


comes a 


almost 


Was a ceremony 
which will 
thousands who attended thronging 
beautiful edifice erected at 
through huis eftort 
No fewer than eight Bisl Ops ol the Epis 


Massing a 


copal Church officiated at the funeral set 
vice. where white and red stood shoulder 
to shoulder with bared heads. But the 
most impressive feature of the ceremony 
was an act which had probably never been 
performed — betor« certainly neve! 
will be again As the dead prelate was 
borne from the entrance of the cat ,edral 
a band of hundres fC] 
belonging to his 

native ha nha ! 

Great Spirit At the beg 


funeral SCT 
SIOUX Sang the 





Crod to 


Dakota 
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“*QOh, Gan’pa, dere’s my dear Zishun!’”’ 


A Professional Feud 


A Complete Story 
By KATE SEATON 


( r Gan} my dear Zishun!”’ The shrill, childish voice reached the ear 
Phe rang out shrilly of the pedestrian, and, as he caught sight 
the old d rt ul in her excite of the eager little face, his own lit up with 
t little Ou nearly overbalanced het a sudden smile, and he half took a step into 

t body trom t I 1 seat the road, then paused doubtfully 
steady, st Ouecenie !”’ said the old ‘Wants to det down,” said the little maid 
her ( What is it, my littl imperiously, and she looked up expectantly, 


as one unaccustomed to be denied 


he rugged f yore a softened ex But the rugged old face beside her had 
at the eager child grown suddenly stiff and stern, while an 
n VOIC v and tender angry light shone in the steely grey eyes, 
v C1 e cried, pointing a and the next moment a cut of the whip had 
tow tately figure, walking set the astonished mare cantering briskly 

juick pr ny the main street down the wide, old-fashioned street 


moment the child was too astonished 
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at the thing which had happened to realise 
fully that 
treated contempt, her 
Seeing, however, that her chance of speech 
was gone, she waved the receding figure a 
hurried good-bye, and blew him a friendly 
kiss from the little 
he acknowledged with an answering wave, 
just as a bend in the road him out 
from view. Then she turned a face of grave 
disapproval to the man at her side 

“ Gan’} 1, didn’t ’oo hear Keenie ? 

The grim lines slowly relaxed round the 
stern old mouth, but the voice had a ring 
of sternness in its tones—hitherto unknown 
to the little maiden 

“ Queenie, what did you want with that 


for once, her mandate had been 


with wish denied. 


rosebud mouth, which 


shut 


man?” he asked 
‘“‘Do ’oo mean my Zishun?”’ she 
a slight note of 
the childish voice 
“Your what 
frowningly 
““My Zishun!” She growing im- 
patient of her grandfather’s dulness. ‘‘ My 
od, tind Zishun.’”’ Then, with the light- 


asked 


resentment into 


creeping 


knitting his eyebrows 


was 


ning char so characteristic of childhood, 
the 1 nile returned ‘*T wide on 
his wheels to-mollow.”’ 

Wit l jerk the old mare pulled 
up befor 1 substantial stone house, on 
whose t vas fixed a small pl ite of brass 

badl t 1, but still bright from much 
rubbir 1 informed passers-by that 

Dr. M im lived within; while a 
s ill 1 vith the il st obliterated 
word “Surgery” on its outermost pane, 
hung | i side entrance 

TI tor limbed stitily down from 
the | l irt i held out his arms tor 
the ld, now prattling away contentedly 
her di tment already forgotten ; and 


urying her up the steps, he placed her 


gently within the door Phe after watch- 
ing ] 1 away the ey mare, he 
turned and strode quickly into the house, 


and entered a room where tea was already 


laid t fire burned st lily in the 
rat Wit t a glance at these cheery 
I t d nd } i the bell 
so imperatively that it | ight the old 
hot t tartled air 
] t Ou t to know 
Dr 4 

H f 1 the ibrupt question at the 

t l 
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“‘T was not aware that Queenie did know 
Dr. Brentmore.” she answered with dignity. 
“‘Humph!” he grunted. ‘“ Send ‘Mary 
to me.” : 
. " She is upstairs attending to Queenie, 
sir. 
“Then go and take charge of Queenie 
yourself, and send Mary to me immediately.” 
“Very well, sir,” ; 
respec tfully. 
But as she turned away she 
resentfully, ‘‘ He 
and, entering a room from which 


responded the woman 


nuttered to 
herself gets worse, [ 
declare !”’ 
came the sound 
ment of childish laughter, she exclaimed: 
‘* Now you are in for it, Mary! Have 


been taking Queenie to Dr. Brent- 


of voices and the merri- 


you 
more’s ?”’ 

Mary raised a flushed face from stooping 
over the rosy feet of her tiny Majesty, and 
said guiltily : 

“Surely, I can go and see my own cousin 
sometimes, even if she is Dr. Brentmore’s 
housemaid ! ” 

‘Well, you had better go and make your 
excuses to the master. He has sent for 
you.” 

It was a subdued, red-eyed Mary 
who returned to her charge some ten minutes 
later, and her small Majesty soon began to 
be conscious obscuring the 
brightness of her little kingdom. As if by 
moved to the far corner of the 
} 


very 


of shadow 


instinct, she 
room and took from her toy 
ing old Chinese doll. Dr 
ttle chair, she began croon 
she rocked herself to and 
hugeed lovingly against her; tor here at 
least no disappointment a aited her; the 
silent grin on the hideous face never grew 
less, or changed to a frown of displeasure, and 
hildish heart was comforted and 


ox a hideous 


iwing up her 


gently, as 


soon the « 

her wonted happiness restored 
But not so the heart of the 

below The 


TEeVive d once 


angry man 
incident of the afternoon had 
again the old spirit of bitter- 


ness and rancour. Between the two men 


whose eyes had met « llengingly over the 
child’s curly head, t a bitter and 
long-standing feud—a which, so far 
from showing igns of itement as the 
vears passed by, had only grown in inten- 


ity And vet there had been a time when 
these t=wo medi 
schools of thought——the on 


the other allopathy 


il men, representing distinct 


homeeopathy, 


were the closest ol 





































































alu 


extremist limits in 
encroaching on the other’s preserves. 


had looked on t 








friends. The friendship had begun years 
before, when they were just commencing 
their rival practices in the small market town 
of Weysham. For though they were rivals, 
1 belonged to ant 
rivalry had always been in the best spirit, 
punctuat d by frequent but good-humoured 
discussions on the merits of their respective 
systems. And in practice each had been 

eful to carry medical etiquette to its 
l anxicty to avoid 


gonistic schools, their 


At first the | families in the town 
close friendship with 


mused scepticism ; but, as it strengthened 





und grew with the passing years, they came 
to respect and accept the comradeship as a 
f ine thing 
But alas for poor, weak humanity! A 
sudden argument between two tired men 
of whom had been up all the previous 
ht, doggedly 1 ting the enemy and 
lved to leave no stone unturned to save 
is patient’s life ; le the other had stuck 
ersistently to his duties, in spite of racked 
ves, strained t reaking point, making 
fierce, denunciatory, personal in_ his 
ittack ind the friendship of years was 
ken The argument had started over a 
f Dr. Brent s 
You'll nev | him through with your 
tment,””’ Dr. Markham had asserted at 
last, irritably “Homeopathy is the only 
le treatment for such a case! ”’ 
Now, Markham had made such statements 
s without r in the past, but never 
he same I mious spirit, and it pro- 
ed his frier to retort, angrily: 
Pshaw! W t man would have been 
1a week f you had had the treat- 
nt of hi 
And » th I ment waxed hotter and 
fierce, unt with flushed face and 
nervé t rate homeopathist had 
to his feet rying excitedly : 
Brentmore, perhaps you will be good 
1 to leave 1 ‘ I will not have 
by such scandalous 
I i nent 1 tT re was on his feet, 
Did you 1 that, Markham? You 
¢ order 4 to leave your house ?”’ he 
Y nad il r you set your foot in it 


gain I—I'll ce you with your own 
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poisonous drugs!” cried Markham, now 
furiously flinging off all restraint. 

But as Markham became purple with pas- 
sion his friend grew white and silent, and 
after a moment’s pause, and without another 
glance at his angry companion, he took up his 
hat and strode sternly from the house. 

After the breach Dr. Markham, always 
inclined to a dour reserve, grew still more 
grim and brusque, and, as time went on, 
he shut himself up more and more in the 
little surgery, when not out on his rounds, 
and became utterly absorbed in his work ; 
while Dr. Brentmore, though not embittered 
to the same degree, displayed a haughty 
aloofness utterly foreign to his more genial 
nature. And from that time the old ecasy- 
going, good-humoured rivalry between the 
two men had given place to one of fierce 
hostility. Indeed, so bitter and open was 
the feud that, if Dr. Brentmore appeared on 
a public platform where his rival was already 
seated, Dr. Markham would immediately 
and ostentatiously leave it. 

Again, the wise townspeople shook their 
heads knowingly, and declared that this 
state of things could not last long—the two 
men were too sincerely attached to one 
another to allow a professional argument to 
destroy the friendship of years. But as 
the years dragged slowly by they only 
seemed to widen the gulf and deepen the 
sea of bitterness between them. 

Dr. Brentmore had never married, but 
lived alone with his sister, who kept house 
for him; whilst Markham, long since left 
a widower, had also lived by himself since 
the marriage of his only daughter, who had 
gone out to India with her husband. Then 
suddenly, and within a few days of the 
arrival of the warning letter, his daughter’s 
little girl, Queenie, had appeared in the quiet 
old corner house—sent to a kinder though 
less equable climate. 

With her arrival a new epoch had begun. 
From the first, one and all—from the dour 
old doctor to the gay young stable-boy— 
bowed down and worshipped the sweet little 
maiden. Her slightest wish became law, 
and her willing subjects rendered a cheerful 
loyalty to her small, but often imperious 
and commanding Majesty. 

The rebuff she had experienced that 
day was the first check she had met with 
in the ruling of her diminutive kingdom. 
And she now lay tossing her curly head rest- 
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** Did—did he 

Again that 
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then the strange 
for when Mary 


nt 


eat 


outh 


1 tendern 


‘Gan’pa,”’ 
refusal to stop and let her 


of her delightful playmate 
ind red-eye: 
newing their 
kingdom b 
Suddenly 


frown « 


+ was all very coniusing 
But presently t ie curly 
the tro f her 

us the te lids sank 
bright bl eye 

wide a Gan’pa ”’ 
the cot, that puzzling 


Keene 


his 


hey 


pena 
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little pillow confused and dis- 
sudden 


subduing 


she proved 


and play. 


Queenie. 


in to fade 
over the 
opened 


Luling 


lisped 





t 


ing over 


and 
irom 


the 


hold- 


re his 
\ 
stern 
liately 
She 
nges 
y she 
SS 
rrand 
Sere 


Little 


ic little 


“Now Zishun,” with maiden-like 


tency. 
But that was more than his pride or temper 
another 


persis- 


could stand, and without glance 
at the grinning 
he hurriedly left the room 

TI long, days ot summer were 
drawing to a the first 
warning touch of autumn might be felt in the 
returning 


on midnight, 


face held up for his salute 
warm 


( k se, and already 


chill night air, as Dr. Brentmore 
from an urgent case 
sprang qui klv off his bicycle opposite Dr 
As he had ridden home- 


dark, deserted 


close 


Markham’s house 

ward the 
thoughts of little 
through his tired brain 
mounted his machine without recalling the 
hours he had spent patiently wheel- 


streets, 
flitting 
Indeed, he seldom 


through 


Queenie came 


happy 
ing the little maid up and down the gravel 
to her 


path behind his house, 1n obedience 


de on his wheels.” 


ger demand for “a 
How his old heart h id warmed at the sight 
cheeks 
the sudden em- 
while the im- 
rosy lips had 

The 
boyishly 





W 





Cal 


of the beautiful, wee Qucen ; his 
flushed 
brace of the soft little arm 

alute of the sweet 
him wild 
» his heart ab urdly 


un to look forward 


} 


with happiness at 


petuou 
driven with delight eager 
young life made 
He had be 
joyfully to those almost daily visits when 


istress of the 


her attendant, nurse, and ™m 
rol h led over her small Majesty into 
his keeping, while took herself to the 
kit n for a friendl vith his maid 
Besides the ¢ I { heels,”’ which 
m r scemed to I] 1 the child, thet 
\ ilw the « iting | t through the 
erou x kets of the tol reat-coat 
the 1 f rs di ickly from one 
pocket to the ilw ex- 
pl 1 ‘ ty es first, till sh ( 
to me queel eal el, which yuld 
| e to be toy « st delight 
ful of all, a lat t. It was 
fut e of tl ‘ it amidst nh 
| ter and | that ttle maid had 
unearth thre | ge old Chinese 
doll For a moment id eyed it yberly 
nd the bachelor he t vas scized with 
mIsgIVu It looked u to him now 
than it had done in the shop but he had 
been so anxious to get het something quite 
ditferent from all he ther toys or dolls. 
het uddenly, to hu intense reliel she 
Ln to laugh 


fing !’’ she had 























‘Brentmore, I was just 


1 . 
ted rT j 


1 warm kiss 


dly pressed 
| ht on th 
| ing 1 
D 1 like | Queenie ?”’ he 
] wistl \ 
Ess, vewy 1 y k ‘oo. What ts his 
na ? | ked nly 
His name ? I ifraid he hasn't got 
n i tammered, tal 1 aback 
Den I shall ll him Zishun, ‘tause he 
I say! 1, looking down at 
the f leou f F recatit ly 
Ess,’’ she went ot mplacently, ‘‘ he no 
hair here e patt the top of the doll’s 
head vigorousl looked up at his own 
hining baldness »yhe hke ‘oo But 
ter the lance IKKeenie 
And so he had suffered the doubtful com 
| tt ral 1 Chinese freak to be 
I te 
Phe lonely man | ircely realised the 
hold that the winning child had come to have 





coming for you’”-—p. 
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affections, nor the eagerness with 
which he had looked forward for her coming, 
until Day by 
day he had looked to her coming, until the 
but no eager little 


on his 


her visits suddenly ceased. 
days grew into wecks ; 
hands came to search the pockets of the 
old still pathetically 
with the vainly waiting parcel; no impe- 
little “wide on 
his wheels.”’ 


At last he 


coat, which bulged 


rious voice demanded a 


had por keted his pride suffi- 


ciently to ask his young housemaid the 
reason her cousin came no more to visit her 

‘Oh, it’s all along o’ that horrid old 
Markham!” she had_ replied “He says 


as how she isn’t to bring the child here for 
you She paused suddenly. 
‘**Go on,” 
“He 
sir,’’ she finished apologetically 


His 


resentment also 


he said brusquely. 

he doesn't like her being with you, 

were contirmed—and, alas, his 

Che 

his anger and pride 
But anger and pride had proved poor sub- 


fears 
neanness of it roused 
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titutes to fill up the place of bright-eyed 
and the summer days had seemed 


@Mueenk 


longer than ever to the lonely old man. 
And now, to-night, as he was riding past 
Dr. Markham’s house, he noticed an un- 
familiar light It was not in the little sur- 
gery, which would have aroused no fears, 


but in the room above, where he knew the 


tiny maiden had her cot 

He dismounted and, 
quietly round to the back of the house he 
lighted but the blinds 


drawn, could learn 


uneasily, walking 


saw another room, 


were closely and he 
nothing more 

The next night, as soon as it was dark, he 
look at the 
there was the same light, still 
the same 


on which tantalising 


anxiously for another 
Yes 3 
steadily 
drawn blinds behind 
shadows passed to and fro at frequent in 
tervals. What did it mean? His heart 
almost stood still, then bounded on quickly 
anxiously, in the grip of a great fear 
Meanwhile, in the room al 
low light burned 
little head tossed to and fro on 
frilled pillow ; 
old and bent 
with hands 


set oft 
house 
( losely 


burning above 


where the 
dimly on, a hot, tousled 
the white 
grown suddenly 

little cot 


and 


Ove 


while a man 

knelt by the 
trembled 
sought to minister to the tiny 


and 
which shook, as 
with ague 
sufieret 


It had all come on 
suddenness 


him with such 
amazing 

The little one had been tired——‘ on’y tired, 
then 


warning, her 


had lisped—for a day 
without 
temperature had gone up to fever point, and 
1 he Iple ssly beneath its 


icit so old 


Gan’'pa she 


quite iddenly, and 


now she lay tossing 
scorching fires ; and he—he and 


; too! 





, dawned, and still the fever 
raged nchecked 
** Dr. Markham 


keeper, grown suddenly bold 


sir,”’ began the old house 


where her 


dar] welfare was at stake, *‘ don’t you 
think we might call in D1 Brentmore 
to 

Call in Brentmore, woman !”’ cried the 
old man harshly “ Certainly not!” 

ruth to tell, he was the more angry in 
that the bold suggestion but voiced the 
thought of his own heart But now, when 
another had suggested the thing, he only 


himself afresh What 2? Call in 
with who Cc treatment he 


at variance ? 


was 
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Janet made no reply, but with resolute 
lace went quk kly down the stairs. 

“Mary,” she said urgently, “ go at once 
Tell her how ill Queenie 
ask her to tell Dr. : 


She 


to—your cousin, 
is, and 
| 
more. 


“ey ” 1 


I understand ! said 


Brentmore. 
paused, not daring to say 
the girl quickly, 


and sped off at once down the now fast 


darkening street, whilst in the sick room 
left behind her a great fear smote the lonely 
watcher’s heart. 

“Zishun, Zishun!”’ wailed the 


feeble voice with weary iteration. 


child’s 
*“Queenie, Grandpa’s here, dearie.” 
*’Ant Zishun,”’ went on the gasping voice. 
“Wide on Zishun’s 
At last the old man « 
He sprang to his feet 


wheels !”’ 


ould bear it no longer. 
and looked down into 
after all, 
should not be pulled through? He 
Little lives were so brittle—one 
and strength, the next 


the fever-flushed face Suppose 
she 
shivered. 
day full of 
stricken down and 
With a cry he 
his pride all gone. 
heart 
ise to 
grievously 


encrgy 
beyond the aid of man. 
turned resolutely to the 
fear 


door Then a new 


Suppose he should 
enter the 


insulted 


rose up in his 
house 


reluse to come—rel 
where he had 
the night of their quarrel 

He groped his way blindly down the 
then stopped at the foot as the front 
door was flung suddenly open, and a tall, 


been SO 


stairs 


determined figure ste ppe d on to the mat. 
‘*I]—I was 
naid—she 


** Brentmore ! 
just coming for you: 
is very ill,”’ he faltere 

‘*Yes—yes, I 


hoarsely. 


he a ped. 
the little 
1 brokenly. 
Brentmore 


know said 


her ‘ Zishun,’ Mark- 
ham said, with a feeble attempt at a smile. 
‘* Her doll ? Yes, by all means let her 
have it 
‘**No, no!’ 
} 


grey old head 


She—she wants 


shake of the 
brent- 


humble 


ou she wants 


with a 
- 
more.”’ 


Brentmore smiled, unsteadily. 


“Of course, these fever cases are always 
rather—contrary Just because I’m _ not 
present, she wants m« but if you were ab- 


sent she would oon berin to cry out lor 
you,” he 


Again Markham 
jerkily 


generously 
hook his head ; then said, 


said 


‘*]7—was just coming to ask your help. 


You see, ¢ hildren are ditierent from grown up 
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4 moment lat 
the d rke ned 
le of the litt 
Brentmore 
flushed tac¢ 
} 
e trom Nn 
] 
\ l 
She was 
id softl 
She w 
little Queen 
We cann 
we ? Wi | t 
How vect 
] iy Mma oO} 
t spanned the 
We ; 
} u W 
t returi 
t 1 still | 


I have still every con- 
perhaps it is rather 
Oucenic’s.”’ 


two men softly entered 


and stood one on either 


quick glance at the 


pillow, and a low sob 


it him wistfully. 
i lovable little darling,” 


the muffled reply, a 


re her, Brentmore, can 


we ’’ sounded to the 
' Short though it was, 


ot years 


irnestly, ‘‘ and, God 
keep her yet.”” Then, 


1ore business-like tone, 


ntly he asked, ** What 


up to now 
humility Markham ex- 
nt the little sufferer 
e wistfully entreative. 
ntmore understood the 
You know, Markham,” 
ly “homeeopathy is 

but—our little maid 
quick, impulsive little 
who would seem to be 
hour and—ready to fly 
perhaps ’’—he paused 
t one of those cases 
re suitable—a little 
erhaps.”’ 
ntmore I had begun 


was why I was coming 


els,’’ broke in the little 
Ants Zishun!”’ 


here I am, dearie,’’ said 


his hand on the 


tossing ceased, and the 


r can J go for any of 


Markham 


ught a small supply 
Hle broke off doubt 
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“That was very thoughtful of you,” 
responded Markham gratefully , 

‘he slow hours dragged wearily by, as 
the two old men—united in heart once again 

fought grimly, side by side, for the pre- 
cious little life, held now by so feeble a 
thread. But the thread held—slender as it 
had become. Gradually the tossing ceased, 
the little hand—clasped in that of the 
* Zishun ’’—became moist and still, and at 
last the tiny sufferer slept. Then the two 
grim watchers looked into one another’s 
eyes—and smiled ; but neither moved while 
the long, sweet, life-giving sleep went on. 


. * * * * 


“ce 


You are not going without a cup and a 
bite, after sitting up all these hours, Brent- 
more ?” 

The two men stood in the narrow hall—just 
beside the little surgery door. 

‘Thanks,’ said Brentmore heartily. 
“Perhaps a little refreshment would be 
rather acceptable now.’”’ Then, with a 
sudden warming of heart—‘‘ Let’s have it in 
here,’’ he said, impulsively, and, taking the 
other’s silence for consent, he entered the 
little room which had witnessed the pain- 
ful quarrel so many years ago. 

“‘Brentmore, you are a noble fellow!” 
cried Markham shamedly. ‘“ This is bury- 
ing the hatchet indeed.” 

““We were a couple of fools to have ever 
brought it into play!” said Brentmore 
quickly. 

“I was the greater fool!’’ cried Mark- 
ham. ‘Oh, Brentmore, the pity of these 
wasted years!” 

“Hush! don’t let us talk of that, but 
rather of the good days coming, when our 
little maid will be skipping about again.” 
Then, after a pause, “ I'll tell you what, 
Markham: it strikes me that, with all our 
boasted freedom and independence, you and 
I will just have to render a slavish obedience 
to the imperious Wis hes of our little Queen.” 

And so they had, and—as is usual in 
Court etiquett no private i ud was ever 
allowed to show itself in the presence of their 
Sovereign. Indeed, it is to be doubted if 
ever there was any feud to show, for her two 
loval old courtiers became the staunchest 


of allies and the most steadfast of friends. 
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\' L up and down the country old customs 
are a-dying, and one looks in vain for 


4 
many of the quaint and picturesque cere- 
monies which helped to brighten the dull lives 
of our ancestors. Here and there, however, a 
survival may be met with 
exists in spite of modern ways and the 


a survival which 


modern notion of counting nothing good 
which savours of the past In Westmor- 
land to-day the old festival of rush-bearing 
is still observed, just as it was centuries ago, 
when rushes played an important part in 
household affairs, as coverings for the floor, 
or, when dipped in grease, as artificial lights. 


Early Use of Rushes 

Long before carpets were known, even in 
the palace of the king, the floor was strewn 
with rushes. Even Queen Elizabeth’s pre- 
sence chamber at Greenwich was so covered, 
although by her time it was being gradually 
recognised that a far healthier plan was to 
leave the floor bare. For our ancestors, 
instead of taking away the rushes as they 
became old and stale, left them where they 
lay, and simply spread another layer on top. 
Scraps of food, and spillings of beer, milk, 
and water were left to soak in, until in course 
of time the rush-covered floor was a breeding 
place of pestilence and foul diseases 

The earthen or paved floors of the churches, 
too, were strewn with rushes, and a favourite 
pecies was one which gave forth an odour 
like that of the myrtle In the church- 
accounts for St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, 1504, we read: ‘“ Paid for 2 Berden 
Kysshes for the strewing the newe pewes, 


wardens’ 


3d.”’; and in 1493, ‘‘ For 3 Burdens of 
rushes for ye new pewes, 3d 


In many parts of the country, as in 


Cheshire, Sussex, Norfolk, and Westmor- 
land, the rush-bearing was one of the most 
popular festivals of the year. It came be- 


tween hay-time and harvest 


“Young women dressed in white, and 
carrying garlands of flowers and rushes.” 
wrote the Rev. G. Mile Cooper fifty years 
ago, ‘“‘ walk in procession to the parish 
church, accompanied by a crowd of rustics, 
with flags flying and musk playing. There 
thev suspend their floral chaplets on the 
chancel rails, and the day is concluded with 
a simple feast. 


The Festival at Ambleside 

‘‘The neighbourhood of Ambleside is one 
of the chief strongholds of this popular 
practice, respecting which I will only add, 
as a curious fact, that up to the passing of 
the recent Municipal Reform Act, the Town 
Clerk of Norwich was accustomed to pay 
to the subsacrist of the cathedral an annual 
guinea for strewing the floor of the cathedral 
with rushes on the Mayor’s day, from the 
western door to the entrance into the choir.” 

Ambleside is still a stronghold of rush- 
bearing, and the children gather the rushes 
as of yore, dry them, and make them into 
processional emblems. The ceremony 1s 
exceedingly picturesque, and one which 
deserves to be encouraged and perpetuated. 


Our Illustrations 
On the following pages various illustra- 
tions are given of incidents connected with 
this quaint custom of rush-bearing First 
comes a picture of the procession passing 
through Ambleside 
processional emblems are made ; children 


Then we see how the 
wading after rushes ; others gathering moss 
for use ; the judging for prizes awarded to 
the makers of the best emblems ; original 
rush bundles ; and some standard emblems 
which have been used for nearly a quarter 
of a century These curious pictures will, 
we think, interest many of our readers who 
were perhaps unaware of this continuance 


ot an ancient custom 
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THE PROCESSION OF RUSH-BEARERS GOING THROUGH AMBLESIDE WITH THE BRASS 
BAND PLAYING IN HONOUR OF THE FESTIVAL. 
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A Naval Chaplain’s Experiences 


A Chat with the Ven. Archdeacon Harris, D.D., Hon. Chaplain to the King, late 
Chaplain of the Fleet and Inspector of Naval Schools 


By NORMAN FRASER 


N the shadow of the splendid country 
seat of Adeline, Countess of Cardigan 
and Lancastre, at Deene Park, Wansford, 
Northamptonshire, nestles a typical and 
delightful English country rectory, 1vy- 
grown, with trim and velvety lawn that 
has been cut and rolled for hundreds 
of years, and roses that were old when 
the famous Earl of Cardigan won endur- 
ing glory at Balaklava. 

Should it be your good fortune to visit 
Deene Rectory, and to find the master 
of the house at home, you will meet in 
him, not, as you might expect, some quiet, 
old country clergyman, whose world has 
ever lain mainly within the four walls 
of his study, but a man in whose genial 
perso! ility there is still much of the boy, 
though some thirty and odd years have 
flown since he reached man’s estate 
Here is a man who has seen and done 
things, who has medals and orders tucked 
away in some corner of his desk, who has 
traversed almost every quarter of the 
globe—the Ven. Archdeacon William 
Stuart Harris, D.D., K.H.C., late Chaplain 
of the Fleet. Of how Archdeacon Harris 
travelled from his native Devonshire 
by way of the Royal Navy and many 
countries strange and distant to lus 
peaceful inland rectory, and of life as a 
naval chaplain, I learned something in 
the course of a delightful chat. 


A Man of Devon 

Of Devonshire and naval ancestry, 
Mr Harris always wanted to enter the 
Navy as a combatant While being 
educated at private schools, however, 
he fell into bad health, and was thus 
forced to abandon his darling ambition. 
Later—that is to say, in 1874—he went 
up to Trinity, Cambridge, and _ that 
his health had by this time improved 
may be judged from the fact that soon 
afterwards he was found playing in the 
"Varsity Association Football Eleven. The 
future naval * bishop '—for in the Navy 


all chaplains receive the brevet rank of 
bishop from their flocks—earned | this 
athletic distinction by something of a 
chance. He was at the Oval to see the 
annual Association match between Oxford 
and Cambridge. The latter’s team, for 
some reason or another, arrived a man 
short ; Mr. Harris was pressed into service 
to keep goal, and kept it so well that he 
became the regular Light Blue goal- 
keeper for the next two years, when he 
‘went down,” having taken his B.A, 


His Earliest Clerical Experiences 

By this time Mr. Harris had decided 
to take Holy Orders, and soon after 
ordination he was appointed curate of 
New Shildon, near Bishop Auckland, in 
the county of Durham, where he spent 
three useful and, as he will tell you, most 
instructive years. His parishioners were 
mainly railway men, leading hard and 
dangerous lives, outspoken with the frank- 
ness of the North, shrewd judges. of 
character, and not at all disposed to 
accept the spiritual authority of anyone 
who had not thei respect and goodwill. 
In learning how to manage his flock of 
engine-drivers and the like, the young 
curate underwent more or less uncon- 
sciously a searching and valuable prepara- 
tion for his coming work in the Navy, 
where, as Mr. Harris says, it is essential 
above all things that make for success as 
a chaplain that “ you should know men.” 

From New Shildon Mr. Harris went to 
Staindrop, near Barnard Castle, where he 
had to deal with a sporting congregation, 
one member of which, in speaking admir- 
ingly of one of the curate’s sermons, 
described it as ‘“‘ twenty minutes without 
a check,” while another amazed Mr. 
Harris by asking him whether he were 
comin’ to the cursin’.””. For a moment 
or two Mr. Harris thought he was being 
invited to attend a revival of witchcraft, 
or something of that nefarious sort, 
and then it dawned on him that nothing 
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him to christen the infant Mary Crocodile 








ie led ! Jones or Sarah Euphrates Smith. 
Here it may said that Archdeacon 
H orig has alv been fond of sport, On Board the “ Téméraire” 
hous exactly a “ hunting Sut life on a trooper is not the same 
believes that a clergyman, as life on a man-o'-war, and perhaps 
e esp 1 naval chaplain, Mr. Harris’s real work as naval chaplain 
: he le hare in all manly” did not begin until 1881, when he was 
5 pursued parishioners. appointed to H.M.S. Téméraire, whose 
8,000 tons made her then our largest 
The Lure of the Sea battleship. While in the TVéméraire Mr. 
Mr. Harris v ippy in his Northern Harris served throughout the Egyptian 
but tl rew him irresistibly, campaign against Arabi Pasha (he holds 
1 1879 | lim chaplam on the Egyptian medal, with the Alexandria 
1 H.MS. ¢ ti Indian trooper. clasp, and the Khedive’s star), and well 
He had two y of trooping in the remembers the bombardment of Alexan- 
) ind Euphrates during the dria The Téméraire grounded on a reef, 
\ighan, Z Boer wars, visiting and had to be towed off by the Condor 
South Africa ll as India. Among under Lord Charles Beresford. 
nterest eS Was a Mecting Another memory of that momentous 
(¢ day, and 
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( pressive of 
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of the late Duke of Edinburgh. To the 
Duke’s qualities Archdeacon Harris refers 
in glowing terms, describing the Alexan- 
dra as a thoroughly “happy” ship for 
all aboard, and that year in the Medi- 
terranean as one of the happiest in his 
life. 

After more wanderings on the Jron 
Duke and the Anson, there came five 
years ashore at Malta, where he had 
harge ot two churches, the doc kyard, 
hospital, officers and men of small ships 
not carrying chaplains, a naval Church 
institute, and the editorship of a widely 
circulated Fleet magazine called Up the 
Straus. 

The Courage of Sailors 

It was during this spell ashore that it 
fell to Mr. Harris's lot to perform perhaps 
the most heartrending duties that eve 
came his way, namely, to break to the 
officers’ and sailors’ wives and families 
at Malta the news of the sinking of 
the Victoria by the Camperdown. 

After Malta he served two years at 
Haslar Hospital, gaining a deep and, as 
he says, a most inspiring insight into the 
fortitude with which Jack, the sick man, 
bears his sufferings, and into his wonder- 
ful and incurable optimism under even 
the worst of tortures. But of our sailors’ 
attributes more presently 

Mr. Harris's last chaplain¢ y before 
he went to the Admiralty was with the 
Royal Marine Artillery at Portsmouth. 
At first he had to preach in the “‘crinoline”’ 
church, a portable wooden, circus-like 
structure, originally built to be sent out 
to the Crimea: but before he left the 
service he had had a new and more 
suitable church built, not the least of 
the many debts the Navy owes to his 
enterprise 

In rigor Mr. Harris became Chaplain 
of the Fleet and Inspector of Naval 
Schools, from which he retired a few years 
ago owing to. ill-he ilth, now happily 
restored, 

Having thus outlined a distinguished, 
varied and most useful career, let us now 
listen to Archdeacon Harris on some 
aspects of life and work as a naval 
chaplain. 

, Phe re are, of course Je he Says, - some 
special difficulties attaching to the position 
of naval chaplaim as compared with that 


of an ordinary clergyman. Not only does 
he live with his flock, but he lives, so 
to speak, with his squire. And should 
he and his captain happen to disagree, 
his position is even more difficult than 
that of the country rector who js not 
on good terms with the lord of the 
manor. 

‘* However, there is no need to presume 
that a naval chaplain will not be supported 
by his captain. Sometimes it may be 
his misfortune to be on a ship whose 
commander is frankly irreligious or in- 
disposed properly to support the chap- 
Jain in his difficult position. But that, I 
should say, is quite exceptional, and, as 
a rule, if a chaplain runs foul of the 
‘powers that be’ he has only his own 
want of tact or some other personal 
defect to blame. 


Essential Qualities of a Naval Chaplain 


Tact is indeed a most essential quality 
in a naval chaplain. As I have said, 
he lives in the closest association with 
his parishioners, and moreover, owing 
to the stress and strain of modern naval 
life, there must often be times when the 
tempers and patience of his comrades in 
the ward-room or on the lower deck are 
tried beyond human endurance. He must 
know, therefore, when to look the other 
way, when to be conveniently deaf. ] 
do not mean by this that he should ever 
allow profanity to go unrebuked. But 
he can, and should, defer his reprool toa 
more fitting season than when the offender 
is obviously beside himself with worry, 
anxiety, or irritation. 

“He will want all his tact, too, in the 
social life of the ward-room, more pal- 
ticularly in those debates of which sailors 
are so fond. A friend of mine once de- 
scribed them as having three stages, Viz. 
positive assertion, flat contradiction, and 
personal abuse, and he was not far wrong 
Called in, as he often will be, as releree, 
the ‘bishop’ must contrive to give his 
verdict in such a manner as to offend 
neither party, or he may find himself 
involved in an unseemly wrangle. 

“Then the chaplain should remember 
that, if he has unexampled opportunities 
of knowing his parishioners, they too 
have unexampled opportunities of know- 
ing him. Hence consistency of conduct s 
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; ¢ the utmost mportance. Sailors, 

) whether officers or men, are not going 

1 to believe much in a fadre who 1s 

se in speech or deed six days in the 

ind then preaches against these 
: very faults on the seventh day. 

\At the same time, he must guard 

priggishne Sailors of all ranks 

ry frank their criticisms, and 

haplain | hes a bad sermon he 

not be surprised if he is told in 

rd-room | y, bishop, that was 

tten sermon of yours.’ Probablv 

is right | the ‘ bishop,’ instead 

on his episcopal dignity, will 

tter to try and improve in his next 


e. For if sailors are quick to 
they are equally quick to praise. 
The Necessity for Efficiency 
Efficiency is the keynote of the 
rvice, and the chaplain should not 
plies to his department 
gunnery or collision 
He should nevet be late for 
e, for unpunctuality is one of the 


P forgivable sins in naval eves, and in 
| things he should try to be prompt, 

nt and business-like. As I have 

e lives right under the eyes of his 

ners, and they are exceedingly 

to notice vy slackness—another 
forgivable naval sin—or appearance ol 
ess on hi t Therefore he should 


ise thie Dt Vvilege ol leave, and he 








vel if possible, leave the ship 
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and country-bred lads that were the back- 
bone of the Navy. The majority now 
come from the big towns. They have 
their good points, but | hardly think 
that the exchange has been all for the 
better. The town-bred lads are intellec- 
tually smarter than their predecessors, 
and indeed they have to be, for every 
sailor nowadays has to be more than 
something of a mechanician. But, on 
the other hand, they have neither the 
physique nor the stamina of the naval 
seaman of say thirty years ago. And 
they are often lacking also in moral 
stamina. The old salt was a man of 
strong vices, but he had also strong 
virtues. His was a simple nature, and 
if you could get the grace of God into 
him he rarely became a backslider. If he 
were not greatly given to religious exer 
cises, still less was he prone to spiritual 
doubts and misgivings. Deep down in 
him there was an abiding faith in God 
and the teaching of the Church which 
nothing could shake. 


Evils of Atheistic Literature 

“But the newcomer has the defects 
of his qualities of better education and 
greater mental alertness. Like all classes, 
he suffers from the restless, hurrying 
spirit of the age. He has that little 
learning which is a dangerous thing, and 
he is easily infected and poisoned by that 
filthy atheistic literature which, I am 
sorry to say, has far too wide a circulation 
in the ships of the British Navy. 

“The old-timer, if he could have read 
the stuff, would not have been affected 
by it. He would probably have expressed 
his opinion of it and its authors in terms 
which a wise chaplain would have pre 
tended not to overhear. But the modern 
bluejacket, as I say, is apt to be lacking 
in moral stamina, and I cannot too strongly 
deplore the spread of atheistic teaching 
and literature in our ships. It 1s a most 
serious question. For, apart from the 
moral and spiritual harm wrought by 
this infidelity, it threatens our naval 
supremacy. There can be no real effi- 
ciency where there is no belief in God, 
and, if ever our naval sun shall set, it 
will be because our sailors have recanted 
and dishonoured the simple faith of the 
men who stood by Nelson at Trafalgar. 
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I do not wish to be unduly 
The microbe of 
unbelief gained our 
ips, but its baleful 
restricted, and please God, will be 
by the naval chap 
until it 


However 
pessimistic malevolent 
has admission to 
influence is as yet 


more 


Ss 


and more restricted 
lains of the future 
vanishing point 


reaches the 


The Sailor’s Many Virtues 


Take the man-o'-warsman all in all, 
he is one of the best and most delightful 
of parishioners to work for and with 
Some time ago I had a letter from a 
missioner, in which he said, ‘ I went down 


to Portsmouth to speak to the men, and, 
fell violently in love 
with all his faults 

and they are not few the sailor 1s very 
hearty and frank. His heartiness 
is belief in his power to do anything 


of course, I at 


once 
with them.’ Yes, 
lovable 


na i 
and |! 


sometimes 
chaplain 
For example, a ship’s choir will invariably 
attempting the most difficult 
that are not always 
maintenance of 


under the sun are, however, 


a trifle embarrassing to his 


insist o1 
tunes, with 
conducive to the 
order and naval But then 
a naval chaplain would be lost indeed 
who had not a humour He 
must also be up to the tricks of the 
religious malingerer, though that indi 
vidual is usually referred to the captain 
methods of treatment are generally 
instance, the story 


results 
bs good 


discipline 


sense ol 


whose 
ethicacious As, for 

though I fear it is something of a chest 
nut—of the who said he did not 
want to church because he 
preferred to worship lone He really 
wanted to skulk away below and smoke 
‘Very well send for the sailmaker,’ 
captain, ‘and let him 
which the fellow 


sailor 
come to 


make a 
shall sit 
two 


said the 
little tent, in 
and say his prayers by himself.’ For 
Sundays the unfortunate man pitched his 
tabernacle in the forecastle 

to meditate in solitude, with a 
and then he 


and sat in 
sentry 


over him: underwent a 


sudden conversion 

As I have spoken frankly about the 
modern bluejacket’s la f moral stamina 
it is only fair to give him full credit for 
one virtue in which he is_ infinitely 

iperior to his predecessor namely 

temperance rhe ive of sobriety \ wl 
ha wept the country has not failed to 
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and the 
most 


lave our ships, decrease in 


drunkenness IS a gratiiving and 
encouraging sign of spiritual progress jn 
the Navy 

“For this every cre 
to the chaplains, but 
selves, and especially to the iay workers 


Institutes and 


lit is due, not only 
to the men them 


Homes at our sea 
hold of the men 
when they are most exposed to temptation 
and least under discipline, do a really great 
The services rendered in this 

rection by such societies as the Naval 
Church Society, the St. Andrew’s Water 
Mission, the Seamen, 
R.N. Scripture Readers’ Society 


in the 


ports, who, by getting 


work. 


Missions to 


side 


and the 


are simply invaluable. At the same 
time, it must not be forgotten that the 
real, substantial work of maintaining an 
raising the moral and religious tone of 


the service is) done as, ol 
ought to be done Dy 
direct work of the Church 


chaplains, 


course, it 


the quiet, steady 


through the 


The Necessity for Chaplains 

‘I lay some stress on. this 
from time to time rumours have 
set afloat that naval chaplains are going 
to be There never has been, 
and I sincerely hope there never will be 
any foundation for these statements. | 
am sure captains of ships would be the 


because 
| ecn 


abolished 


first to deplore the abolition of chaplains 
It is true that 
small ships oiten 


especially in 


the duties of 


captains, 
perlorm 


chaplain, so far as holding services and 
reading morning prayers gO and Ui 


story 1s told ol the Captain who gave ul 


as his text, Cleanliness is next to ge 

liness,” adding immediately Ko'sun s 
mate! Pipe hands to clean guns! But 
in all seriousness I say with the greatest 
emphasis that naval captains officers 
would be the first to protest agamst the 
abolition of chaplau for they know oni\ 


too well what an enormous power ! 


good a chaplain may be | remember 
a captain saying to me, [| do not Know 
what we should do without our Pdd) 
Last vear Ve had fifty desertions, |! t 
this yea nee he came we have t 
only tour i Deheve it 1 ti i very 
great) extent 1 { | od 

No, the Navy ( t Want to lose ils 
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Derogatory things have been said about 
1 naval chaplains It 
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ally by continual intercourse with men. 
There is no doubt that the frankness 
bred by a sea-life has a good effect, if a 
man is worth his salt, in taking the con- 
ceit out of him and bracing his character. 

“ They will learn, too, something of the 
special difficulties of Church work afloat ; 
the material, such as holding classes and 
choir practices in stokeholds where the 
temperature is considerably above the 
normal; the spiritual, in dealing with 
men who, if they have heroic virtues, 
have also strong vices, and who by the very 
nature of their calling are often reckless, 
hard livers and intolerant of spiritual 
restraint. 

A Busy Life 

‘I can promise them, too, that they 
will not eat the bread of idleness. Here, 
for instance, is just part of the work 
of the chaplain of one of our training 
ships, sivgle-handed, during a_ twelve- 
month. He prepared 167 bluejacket boys 
for Holy Baptism, and 663 candidates 
for Confirmation—all, | know, most care- 
fully instructed. In battleships the regu 
lar performance of divine worship, day 
and night schools, the care of the sick, 
Visitation of prisoners, the communicants’ 
preparation, the Bible classes, temperance 
meetings, the care of other ships besides 
his own (which do not carry chaplains), 
lantern lectures on all kind of subjects, 
personal work with officers and men as 
their friend and adviser, and not only as 
parson or priest, helping them in all then 


troubles and also in all their recreations ; 
all this, and much more, will keep the chap- 
lain fully employed, and will tax all his 
Chereles 

‘Life as a naval chaplain to the man 
who has his heart in it, and is_ built 
of the right stuff, is most enjoyable ; 
but it is also hard and strenuous, bristling, 
as I have pointed out, with special dith- 
culties and obstacles; and so let me con- 
clude our chat by asking readers of THI 
OUIVER, through you, to remember in 
their prayers, not only the brave defenders 
of our shores, but those who help them 
to defend themselves against the ‘ Powers 


of Darkness.’ ”’ 
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XVII 


HAS LEFT MI 
“We think of thee with sorrow, 
Thy sad, untimely end 
We speak of thee with pity 


Our sore-tried, sultering triend. 





hou art bey it shadow 
Why should we v for thee 
That thou from car 1 pain and death 
Art set for ever free G. Witson 
| IT was o1 yust nine ock when Rose- 
I I reached the \\ hb h ( 
She beyan to wonder he trod the 
drive, if she were ivi he lf unnece 
I rouble The ho d I] half 
ep ll the blinds drawn, and no sins 
ne t But ti ppt ched 
the | | door the s] t, upright figure of 
M r Wil | \ discernible He 
] in a pe lar attitude, hi hands 
( 1 behind his back and his head raised 
pward 
Almost as if he were praying!” was her 
quick thought; “but I suppose he is en) 
I the morning :” 
Phen her sweet voice rang out cheerfully 
l-morning Major Willoughby. I 
dat you will be rprised to see me, but 
I ve come over to ask how Mrs. Wil- 


hby is. I heard what she did last 


ht 
He turned his head and looked at her, 
1 Rosemar words «¢ e to an end, and 
she knew that something was wrong His 
ce was still nd grave his cheery mile 


IY 


or 


r the first time since she had known him, 
bsent. Yet his eyes met hers bravely 

d serenely. 

“She has left me,” he said 

Rosemary’s face blanched 

“Please explain,” e faltered 

“I am waiting for the doctor. But it is 

ere form She died in her sleep, and we 

ily found it out an hour ago!” 

Rosemary was quite stunned. Great a 
fears had been, she had never antici- 
1 thi She could only look at him 

t lazed, frightened eve 
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An involuntat er ran through her. 

‘Oh,” she cried she saved Harry’s life 
at the expense of her own! Oh how dread 
ful, how dreadt 

Carriaye wheels were heard, and feeling 
that her presence nm be an intrusion at 
such a time th he slipped away; | 
the shock of h tidin brought her home 
to Pe elope with white strained face and 
ha ard cy ° 

“Pennie! Just listen. Oh, 1 can’t tell 
you! 1 was just beyinning to love her 
Mrs. Willoughby is dead!” She bur into 
a passion of tear Penelope soothed her in 
her bright, practical way. Astonishmei 
hardly regret, filled her soul 

What a m , poor thing!” she at 
length ejaculat 

Rosemary turned on her in sudden | 

y “You speak of her as if she were a 
d ! *A mercy!’ ‘That is What every- 
body will — ppose She was rig! 
A misfortune like hers only draws fort! 
contemptuous pit She was my friend; | 
loved her, and she died in saving another 
Oh, vo away from me! You didn’t know 
her a I did I can’t beheve I hall never 
peak to her again It was only yesterday 
we were sittu in the inshine together, 
and she was coming this afternoon. Oh 
Pennie, what an ful thing death is!” 

It was the first trme it had come near her 
and all that day Rosemary grieved for het 
friend Penel pe left her to her elf, but 
towards the evening began to remonstrate 
with her. 

“T should have thought your religion 

ould comfort I don’t pretend to | 
1 , but | believe ucht t 
be oon rabl nd refi r foo 
rh 1 j child ow put ¢ 
our hat | | >I a | ‘ 
and hear if he h had any further news! 

lf urther ‘ i Rose I ive 
h rical ti¢ la h W hat furu 
! ‘ can | e ¢ } pe I mn when he 

“Well, IT mean of him, poor man Lau 
rence is his friend I expect he ha been 
round to him.” 
re in the Ur Anu 




















{ don’t care anything about fim,” said 
kK 
But she put on her hat and accompanied 
ter I the road. It was a lovely 
ind th n was sending it lant 
i nt ro the fresh young 
if Way. The rooks 
| word to eac h other 
» their nests lor the 
and hush seemed 
aqown ¢ the earth. The sister 
L]1 and were disinclined to 
When they came to Welcome Corner 
iN y I 
li d feel inclined to ee May to- 
Sh a lways such a flow of talk 
] t go in and ee if 
I will wait here.” 
She I i! t field close by and 
here. i nelope left 
nti running upstalr 
which was now 
Mir M wwhray’s draw- 
- 3 rence had taken his 
» t rls’ old sittiny-roon 
MM wv I h and, and oir 
| * exclaimed her. sister- 
e time to ce you ! 
ut poor Mrs. Wil- 
H 1 heard 
\ It ! uite a shock to u 
e is ringi with it,” 
1 M M I Of course he 
k heart, carryir 
I consider her hu 
\ n me te lin her 
r | She did not 
I nil But [ 
t poor thing 
t e been a misery 
What a ble ed 
1 n he ha ot 
it! The child 
roome I am 
it tery round 
or ieee 
: I hment nd 


I i it W quite 
er what she was like, 
nd how he was 
d her veil They 
t | " 


re or a drunkard There were diver- 


them.” 
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“Have you seen Major Willoughby?” 
Penelope asked, turning to her brother a 
little impatiently. 

“No,” said Laurence; “Tony has been 
with him. My wife thought I had best not 
worry him to-day.” 

“Rosemary 1s so upset about it,” said 
Penclope; “she has been fretting all day. 
It was only yesterday they were together. 
can hardly be lieve .” 

Sir Anthony had been standing by the 
window. : 

“I see Miss Rosemary,” he said. “ Why 
didn't she come in? I will go down and tell 
her what I can.” 

He left the room. 

Penelope looked relieved. She sat down 
and let Mrs. Mowbray give her some tea. 

“Do you think he _ feels it much, 
I 1urence ?” 

‘Of course he does. She has been his 
constant care all these years. He'll be like 
a lost dog without her.” 

‘Yes, but from what you told me she 
Was not an overpleasant companion, poor 
thing!” said Mrs. Mowbray. “ Affliction 
like hers must be hard to bear. But now 
she has gone we must try to cheer up her 
poor husband. I must see what I can do 
after the funcral. He will sadly want some 


woman's help and counsel. I think we 
must have him here for a week or two, 
Laurence. The change out of his own 


house will be so good for him.” 

Laurencs ] illed a long face. 

“No visitors yet. | bargained for six 
months without them.’ 

Mrs. Mowbray laughed a little self 
consciously. “I am not a young girl, and 
nowadays long honeymoons have gone out 
of fashion. You and I are very happy to- 
vether, Laurence, but we need not be with 
each other all da long 1 told vou when 
ou married me that I am essentially a 
ociable creature, and [I am not going to 
refuse to help any of our neighbours who 
are in trouble. I want your friends to look 
on this house as a centre for them to meet, 
and a refuge in any 

Penelope listened with twinkling eyes. 
Her sense of humour kept her from chafing 


time of need.” 


at her sister-in-law’ lf-complacency and 
love of management 

Meanwhile Rosemary was surprised by 
the sudden appearance of Sir Anthony 

‘I can’t go in,” she said, looking at him 
appealingly. “I can’t stand all the talk, 
but I’m longing to know about—about her.” 


a 












“Let us walk along the road for a bit, 
and I’ll tell vou what I can I saw him 
this afternoon I think it relieved him, 


poor chap, to have someone to talk to 


And did she know 


“Did she suffer much? 
she was dying 
This is what he told m« He started out 
to find her. She insisted on going to the 
moor, and before she started she told him 
she had been having a long talk with you, 
nd wanted to think it out by herself. Hle 
told her he would come and meet her, and 
he iid she did what she had never done 
before she put her hand on his arm and 
‘Good old Ted 


what inexhaustible patience you have with 


said, almost affectionately 
me!’ When she didn’t turn up, and_ he 
couldn’t see any signs of her, he turned 
back, thinking he had missed her, which 
he had And then someone told him she 
had just 


off there and saw her leaniny avainst the 


arrived at Curtis's He went 


door She turned and held out both hand 
o him, and said feebly ‘Ted, take me 
home I am o tired.’ He got her away 
ind asked her what had happened. ‘I 
found a lost child,’ he aid, ‘and he 
couldn’t walk, and he was very heavy to 
carry.’ They walked on a bit, and then she 
was seized with an attack of pain about her 
heart He told me he almost had to carry 


her home and put her to bed. He sent for 


the doctor and when he came, late that 
much easier, and they 


Would you 


evening, she was 
thought all danger was past. 
like me to tell vou all?” 
“Oh, please—you don’t know the comfort 
ien the doctor had gone she turned te 
r Ted and asked if her heart was weak. 


The h he didn’t actual nswer her, he 
: he iderstood, for she gave such a 
happy sigh and then said, ‘May God for 
me for leading vo ch a life I’m 
voir to take my affliction from His hand 
If He spares me ll be a different 

, Those were her last conscic 
rd She dropped off to sleep He 
watched her for a time nd then went 
ff t re ny-! She murmured 
e as he left her, and then So 
) t Hier! 1 cal five o’cl " 
nit She h ] le t “\ ” 
| t tear { 1 *()} I'n 

f for her' I can't t Tee ny gr! s% 

I t’s h ( fort Sir Antl 

I} I her tle Or 4 d to him 
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hi 


soul. Poor lady! he did devote himself to 
her! I've told you all because he wanted 
you to know. He said that since his wife 
had known you she had been so much hap- 
pier. And I think you church 


has helped her. She hut herself awa\ 


to eveniny 


before, from everything and everybody 
She told me 


“Oh, yes, I know it has. 
vesterday Mr. Pa ermons were ‘ life. 


giving.’ That was her expression. Do you 


remember last Sunday evening: ‘ Now no 
chastening for the present seemeth to be 
jovous, but grievo nevertheless after 
ward ‘ How he kept on ri 

those word Neverthele afterward’! She 

ud to me he iW eemed t take 

down to the depths and then bri IS up 
triumphantly with such a certain faith th 
a good time would come to us. She little 
thought how near she w. to her good 


»” 


time 


Then Rosemat 

‘You have told m 
Sir Anthon I am 
Pennie calling n 

They retraced tl 


went back to the { 





calm and comforted state of mind 


Penelope nodded her head knowingly 


when she had vone to bed 
I knew Sir Anthony would comfort her 

Mr Willouvh funeral took pl ea 
few day later, and hardly a val er was 
absent from it Though she had _ lived 
apart in their midst r so lor her re f 
of little Harry had spoken to their hearts 
and it was pathetic to see the odd bits ¢ 
crape and ick on the womer tren 
as they gathered in the little churchyard 

Major Willoughb hut up the house 
when all was over, and went up to Londor 
but fter three weel bsence he came back 
ind took Ip hi uiet life H 1 
pathetically to Sir Anthor I el how 
old I am, and how out of the running I 

m. Five ye ! lor 1 h te 
lose touch with all your old friends ar 
interest Ther ] wiht 
I embers me nd they're | st ers at 
r lub: they 1 n and vote mé 
in antiquated country be : 

Mr Mowhbr tried her best to comfort 
and cheer hin eee 2 eemed to. shrink 
from her overtur He and Sir Anthony 

re much together " n Rosemarf 

nd Penelope th “3 t time 
fter the funeral Major Willough eemed 


old cheertul 
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“Come up this lane,” he said; “we shall 
be quiet here.” 

‘Do you know that it is called Courting 
Lane?” flashed out Penelope mischievously. 
Phat small boy is looking at us too.” — 

There was a bit of green bank under an 


oak tree, on which he eated herself 





out both hands to him, and said feebly, ‘ Ted, 


” 


take me home. 


By tood befo her, one arm lightly 
flung over his horse’ ddl 
| never ee either of vou now,” he com 
ned. “It w it bad stroke leaving your 


ther 1 don’t like the ¢ lub nights there. 
Mi Mowbray wants to mother me. We're 
ind Tony is going to 
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Laurence will feel that,” 
who hardly knew what to say. 


put in Penelope, 


‘He'll prefer it; he has said as much.” 


1X Wm” 


vv Cll, said Penelope 


to-day to discuss Laurence 


“TI didn’t come 
but Philippa.” 
She noted the lines in the young man’ 
é iddenly stiffen. 

‘Why should you discuss her—with me? 
he said, with an attempt at lightness. 


“Because you are one of her very few 





friend here,” said Penelope, looking 
tr ht at him. “She won’t listen to Rose 
mary or to me. She says nobody cares what 
becomes of her so she £ ny to try to 
lose herself in London.” 

“That is what girl Iway do,” said 
Bruce, in grandfatherly tone “Miss Stan- 


hope has a good many friends in London, 
I believe - so, in her case, it would be an 


impossl le feat.” 

“She is going to earn her own living,” 
went on Penelope; “and I think, when they 
know how she is going to do it, she will 
not have many friends left.” 

=) she going to beg, or steal, or s veep 
a thine ** 

“If you won’t be serious, | han’t waste 
my t over you. She 1 oiling into some 
hop, where she will spend her time in try 
il yn jackets and inducin people to buy 


Bruce Talbot did not appear in any way 


It will be rather a change of scene for 
her,” he remarked. “I call that very plucky 
But it won’t be such hard work as type 


or teaching naughty 


rl Then she delibet t up from 
her seat and walked aw from him Look 
l I k over her shoulder at hi he ud 
wit! tting empha 

Iw 1] never torgive ye i! he doe it 
ind is due there next Frid " 
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old home. She had no intention of walking 


so far; but, deep in her own thought 


she 
did not heed time or distance, until, With a 
tart, she found herself at the entrance of 


; f 
the wood which she had once planned out 


vith Rosemary <; a arden It was a 
warm afternoon, and the coolness of the 
deep shadow under the beech tree enticed 
her to enter. “It is not tre passing,” she 
argued with herself; “there is no game pre 
served here, and I can get a glimpse of the 


house from the farther end without being 


seen.” 


So she wandered along the paths until she 
came to a slight clearing and a bit of 
fencing Leanin her arms on thi sh 
looked acro to th beautiful old house that 


lay bathed in the afternoon sunshine. She 
could even see from 


being brought out on the terrace and people 


flitting to and fro Tear Idenly filled 
her eyes as she realised that she w now 
stranger there. “ How little use I made of 
my wealth; how fish and self-absorbed 
and intolerant I was! I suppose that in 
the whole village there is not one individual 
that will miss me or ive me a thought 
now that I am ne!” 


Steps behind her made her turn hastily 
To her astonishment it wa 
He doffed his hat with a blush hke a girl’s 

“I have had the pertinence to follow 
you, Miss Stanhope,” he said, in his f 





manly way, “becau I wanted to s; rood 

bye to you befor went I called at 

the Manor Farm, but they told me you | 
ne out, and, ridin home l ca ht 

of you. comin i! this w | \ | 

intruding?” 


For a moment Phi ppa did not answer! 
then her head was 1 
and her tones were cold as ice 

“I came here to have a last look att 
old home, but I have had it, and 1 
time ha one 


turned, 
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“I am not worth your regard 


Irse proud won n, 


would brit ourself to think of me in 
, lenient manner, and give me a hope 
however faint-—of winning your affection 
jay, I’d be a proud and happy man, and 
viciousn¢ and indignation crept into 
tone—“ I’d end these shopfolk to 
richo for daring to make such a pre- 
n to you!” 
pa St nhope did not speak for a 
ment: then she said, in such a low tone 
1t Bruce had to bring his handsome head 
ry close to hers to catch her words: 


a selfish, 
who has been stripped 
everything in order to give her a right 


e of proportion as regards the value of 


<1” 

Philippa! 

His t was tense in its eager pleading. 

( 1 you care for a harum-scarum 
like me? Could you let me have the 


ht to—to—love you, as you deserve to be 


1, and sl 1 and guard you from the 

I or tate 
“Not fate she whispered, a soft glow 
r into her eyes to stay there. “I see 


Higher Hand in my adversity than that, 
here her voice broke in 
ite of her efforts at self-control—“I do 
ve cared for you for a long 


Talbot’s arm was round her. His 
ent of bl had come, and it seemed to 
o wonderful to be true. 
1 home a little later a 
creature. The world that had 
1 so hard and cold to her that morn- 
now perfect dreamland of b 
Yet, ; he parted with her 
brought her 
swiit 


r at the few word 


to pr 1 things with tran- 


And now I'll send a wire to this old City 


‘Th | will not I must keep to 


reement with him 


like steel 
s disappeared, 


DT ip napped tovether 
1 h fl] } iT | wmovousne 


iron determination 


i must, I rey t And I wish to do so 
will be for me And | 


N \ 1 induce me to vive 


need the 


to let you vo 


nauce me 
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“You are beginning very soon to show 
me that you mean to be master,” she said. 
“Forgive me; but you have given yourself 
to me, and it is my duty to look after you.” 
She shook her head. 
“I have never been managed. I have 
sons in the last few months, 


” 


learnt a few le 
but I have not learnt that one. Perhaps 
She stopped and looked at him doubtfully. 
And then Bruce, whose will had never been 
broken, whose word was law with the most 
refractory of estate tenants, was vanquished. 
What young man in love would not have 
been? He trembled lest the end of her 
sentence should snap the link so newly made 
between them. He raised her hand to his 
lips in an old-fashioned, courteous way. 
“I beg pardon. I have presumed, but it 
is my love for you that has made me do 
so. And perhaps my wider knowledge of 
the world!” 
She smiled up radiantly into his face. 
Meet me at the 
I am going by 


“This is not good bye. 
station to-morrow morning. 
the eleven o'clock train.” 

They parted, and Philippa went into the 
house with a buoyant step and humbled 
thankful heart. 

Her news was soon told to her friends. 


Penelope, of course, was not astonished ; 
Rosemary was. 

“I should never, never have thought that 
would have cared for Bruce 
He is so very young and boyish 


But I re- 


Philippa 
lalbot. 
and she is so old for her age. 


member Miss lorrester saying it would be 
either Bruce Talbot or Laurence.” 
“I have seen for a long time that Bruce 


admired her. Of course, he would never 


have spoken if she had not lost her money. 
I poked him up about it, but I never dreamt 
he wouid still persist in going to town. 
However, we'll give her one weck. I am 


tand the life of it longer!” 


ure she won't 


Philippa went the next day. The sisters 


missed her, but were keenly interested in 
her venture. Bruce Talbot went about with 
a loomy§ face nd as one day followed 
inother hi mall stock of cheertulness did 
not imerea He could hardly refrain from 
following his betrothed \ week passed, 
but Philippa did not come back. On the 

intrarv, her letters were unusually bright 
and cheerful. At last, mecting Penelope 
out of door Bruce attacked her. 


“Well.” he said, satisfied ? 
utmost to keep her from 
Why couldn’t you 


“are you 
Haven't I done my 


‘ 


this insane role of het 














































cK meé p ind keep her from it by force? 
I think she must be laughing at me in her 
leeve, for no reasonable girl would behave 
) within a week of getting engaged to a 
fellow!” 

I am seeing you in a new light,” said 
Penelope, looking at him with her mirthful 
eye “It is more than a case of potted 
butter now, and you can’t rise above it. Of 
course, I do sympathise with you, but she 
made me see her side the night before she 
left She is proud still, Mr. Talbot; she 
1 not crushed quite flat on the ground. 
You didn’t know about ker private affairs. 
I do, and she is in absolute need of money. 
When you think of that, and then think of 


her a year ago, you will make allowances 


for her, | hope. My advice to you is 
Hurry on the weddi Get your home 
t | then go up, marry her in town, and 
brit her back here as a bride.” 

Br looked at her with a look of dismay 


“T don’t believe I am fit to be her hus- 
1 ull\ “What kind of a 
r avo | wouldn’t 





to look at her. 


And I don’t like bri her back under 
the shadow of her old home. I am more 
than half inclined to throw up my billet 
and o off elsewhere The Titheridve 


he 1 and I 
n’t have my wife patronised by her 


inf 3" 
7s think 1 were poor-spirited,” 
Per a everely. “Philippa is too 
big-minded to care an atom for anything of 
that sort If she cares for you, you're the 
) being in the universe to her; other 


ire just a background. She loves 
beir n this neighbourhood. You needn’t 
| ( r the hadow of her old home. 





I'll look about for a house for you. You’re 
o1 n lodgings now: ask Lord Hawkhurst 
to build a house for you, and we'll choose 

a That will be the best plan.” 

B é face cleared like magic 

You are a trump!” he exclaimed. “ Of 
cour Lord Hawkhurst will build for me 
H t I 1 of it when I first came I know 
he t want me to leave him, and I must 
h But a house can’t be built in 
1 Phi pa will have her health 


the whole 
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sake, vO about With a lon y¥ face, a if you're 
going tobe hanged! You ought to be dan 

lanc- 
ing tor joy at the thought of your future!” 


“She won’t give me her right address” 


continued the young man. “This is wh 
riles me most of all. Charing Cro Centra] 
Post Office! Don’t you know where she has 
rone 

‘No, she won't tell us. I think she’s 


afraid of your turning up and making a 
row. Leave her alone for a bit. It’s rather 
hard on you, but your wooing was too easy 
altogether, and I expect a little check like 
this will be good for your character. You've 
always had things pretty much your own 
way, haven’t you?” 

Penelope’s words might sound hard, but 
her mischievou mile softened them. 

Bruce laughed aloud. 

“Well,” he said, “you've cleared away 
some cobwebs, Miss Penelope. TI shall set 
to work at once. But next week I shall go 
up to town to buy a cloak-—mantle, do you 
call it ?—for an aged aunt of mine. I shall 
be hard to please, I know, for I shall go 
the round of the shops whilst I’m about it.” 

“I wish you good luck!” said Penelope; 
“but [ warn you—if you don’t let the line 
play, you won’t land your fish. Good-bye!” 

She left him, and Bruce Talbot pursued 
his way with a more cheerful countenance. 

Penelope went home, and found that her 


work of cheering up people was cut out for 
her. Rosemary seemed limp and dejected. 
She spent most of her da in the- wood 


and, though busy enough whilst there, would 


have long fits of brooding when she came 


home. Penelope came in from an evening 
stroll round the meadow and found her 
sitting on their chintz window-seat by the 
open window, Her elbow were on the 
sill and she was nursi her chin in her 
hand Penelope poke to her but he d 
not answer, and present! ave a dee] 

“What on earth is the matter wit! 
questioned the practical ter 

Rosemary turned towards her ter with 


sweet wistfulne 


‘Oh, Penme, I’m not doing anything with 


mv life; every day that ips by seems 
wasted What 0d am I to ar ne ell 
me that!” 

I think your 1 is havi 1 very 


Could you care for a Larumi-scarum chap like me?’” 
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lerstand But it 
I must do. It w 
r Mrs. Willou 
1 me about her l 
Iw actermine 
dn ! 
e lo talks with 
ow much we were t 
t seemed to me ( 
en. and taki1 
| , he \ t 
x her, but I hay 
t | 
¢ bit | 
| 
1 t talk to th 
I couldn't.” 
he rel pe hilipy 
he helped PI | 
[ | t 
t sea the other d 
Wa o ill I 
y ] t 
erin to tal ado 
o I went str: t 
im he was wanted 
eVeT da to tl 
“ aid to me vester 
‘r piou he be eve 
these k ri t 
'? You'll find hir 
ry, it it to fh 


her. You 


7 HE 


was here. 


the 


place 


don’t 


and then 


seeing what 


of a new Iite 


l am not 

st my occupa- 

1 ought to be 
know what!” 

vicar He will 

i and he will 
I Iw 

ld Andrew 

ple when 

eir hearts and 

ff for him and 

nd he been 

ld man Old 

da ‘The vicar 
bit a yood a 

he Buke do tell 

arky an re],’ 
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reached the outskirts of the village and the 
moor stretched away in front of them. 
Chen he po e. 

‘Do ve l think ou are ready for reat 
thin im 

‘Oucht I not to | I would give f 
ill | have to ) i ork somé \ here ® 

“In the m lon 1 | Ippose sal 

| don’t care re | don’t want to be 
idle in the market-place, Mr. Paul.” 

‘Il can vive you work to-morrow There 
is a sick girl in farm not tar from y¢ 
She 1 unhapp at being laid aside, and th 
family are too bu to comfort her. Wj 
this content you Is one soul not sufficier 
for you? I have not lived very long, | 
[ have lived lor enough to realise that 
there 1s more real work in speaking to one 
person than to hundred And | wou 
t that you interest yourself in the 
work at hand till we can arra iw 
phere for you I will ve itm ttention.” 

He spoke rather abruptly. Rosemary f 
uncomfortable 

“You think I am wror in my desire t 
work?” 

“Surely not. ‘As every man hath received 
the ift, even so minister the same one 
inother That is a very simple and a ven 
practical exhortation. Would you not lik 
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erved Pence dream. Do you think I would want him 

‘hilippa will to ive up his work and o elsewhere 

for m ake I love our neighbourhood 

talk it over 1 am slow to make new friends, and I 

rd when hall have you he Titheridge Knights 

never trouble me at all The boy amuses 

first.” me; the virl and mother cannot imbue 

head know me with any dislike to them. No, I shall 

be happy in a workman’s cottage. I tell 

over that,” h Bruce | have arnt to do without money, 

and | shall be far happier than when | 

dl rn her,” had it Bruce told me he meditated 
A eae ol 





Here's a case for you, Mr. Paul. It’s no good for you to back out 
of it, for it’s a case of a discontented Christian.’” 


] ket and take 


ik t I I Hy but It ! him he wa 
I knew of t ! h of a theman to take me at 
a had Ivar Hle 1 till angry 
But he w witht but I vi nd content, and 
t | t] London shop girl 
| ( tl 1» and blood as I am 
| ! ! f ther re nice irls; some 
l felt whe are too fine | for me But it 1s an 
| te interest f mol t so many, and I 
| m learni ons which | needed 


all, but 
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ea car ay ar Cay ar CAV SAY 


‘ 


nougn 


orre im 
in to buy ummer mantle. I, un- honest livin 
tunatel was called to don one for her “She shook her head at 1 
wal. Her face he looked me up the room, savin 
nd down through her spectacles, was ‘| shall tind out about 
study ! I was pertectly oblivious of don't believe it.’ 
‘r, ot course. Twice he opened her “I have not seen her since 
is if about to speak, and then shut imayine I would choose 
them tight Then, when she closed with mere caprice (,ood-bye. 
rment, she px me in a most practical Penelope, and much 
hi dreamy self 
“You are masquerading under false “Yours affectionate] 
neces, and taking m out of honest PHILIPPA 
pockets. If you were not in this END OF CHAPTER 
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berth, someone who needs it 


would be.’ 
But, | ex 
girl, Mi I 


you 
po tul: ted, | 


ter. I 
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Selling the Bible in Brazil 


obtained 


in an honoured — place 

ense distance house itself At night his 

ition in) Brazil came, and as the family gathers 
tbh ot South the stranger for friendly, mVver 
enty  ditterent he opened his hymn book and 


allt 


it tate 


France a 


Through this 


Intyre 


rhe ‘ 


eitl 


l 
ot 


ed nearly hearts 

vhole ot \t other times the colporteur pa 
across a the mght in the public rap 

ler native without walls) vith other ti 

ot the road Sometime round 

kitchen — big camp-tire, while tl impale 

an 1C¢ meal wa bein rep 1, the 
time to teur had a chance of giving his1 

recessitl and in the morning, ere he took t 

hans tor road, he sold a tew Testament 

the 1 it trooper to be carried by the 
mmetime iway into the great interior 


by 


( 


tl Mission 
Ahan colporteus 
lling 


no 
Minas 


one ofr two 


taking his 


nad it was, and asked thi if they 
like to hear it re l 
t the As they listened to the st 


redeeming Love, perhaps tor 


time, the colporteur prayed 


tour 


such a 7 
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the 
that 
Word might find an entrance into their 


ivellers 
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The Story of My 


By SIR JOHN KIRK, of the Ragged 
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VIi.—Victorian Worthies 


vith the latter half of Queen Victoria's 
ign, and it says much for the sterling 
heart of our political and religious leaders 
that by the very duties of my position 
as secretary of the Ragged School Union 
I have been thrown into contact with 
many men whose names are as household 
vords When last year the Duke of 
Devonshire passed to the majority, one 
speaker referred to him as “the last of 
the historic age.”” Perhaps half a century 
hence men will look ba in admiration 
on some among us who are guiding the 
nation’s destinies just as we think of the 
great poets, scientists, and statesmen 
of the Victorian era 


\I Y office life has been contemporaneous 
4 \ 


Quintin Hogg’s Life Work 

But some of the men who most faith- 

lly served their generation were men 
ithout title or public office. One of 
these was Quintin Ho; the founder 
of our Polytechnics. <A fine bronze statue 
f Quintin Hogg has been erected within a 
ne’s throw of Regent Street Polytechnic, 


Quintin 
] 


the scene of his noble labours. 
Ho Came ol Ow fal ily, ancl was edu- 
cat at Eton \ divine impulse moved 
him to go down into the depths. In 
the railway arches of the \delphi, with 


t iver close at han resorted many 
nondescript youths; and, shy though 
h is by nature The ime as one of 
them, that he might In them to highet 
things With a candle stuck in a ginger 

beer bottle he read to them. Presently 
he rented a slum hou oft York Gate, 


and fitted the upper rooms as dormitories, 
carrying ona night school below. It was 
in those days that I associated with 
this high-souled philanthropist, and could 
understand the affection which so drew 
the lads he cared for that they would not 
leave him when they became young men. 
lo retain them he established evening 
classes for studies of a higher order, and 
so stage by stage developed the vast 
institution of the Polytechnic. Now, by 
use of funds originally intended for the 
poor, and by the extension of technical 
education schemes by County Councils, we 
have a network of similar agencies. They 
are largely used by the upper artisan and 
lower middle classes; but the really poor 
are almost as much outside their rang 
as when Quintin Hogg began his work 


Professor Leone Levi 

Equally good of heart, but of a different 
type of mind, was the late Professor 
Leone Levi. He was of Italian birth, a 
man of keen intellect and political insight, 
who became an authority on statistics 
and social economy. Of all the men | 
have ever met, I think I have found non 
more lovable. He married a_ scotch 
lady, who survived until the early part ot 
this year, when she died, aged ninety-seven 
The Professor became associated with 
Regent Square Presbyterian Church in Lon 
don, of which Dr. Oswald Dykes was then 
I first became acquainted with 
him in a ragged school in Chequet Alley 
St. Luke’s, and aiter that he joined one 
is in this neighbour- 


minister. 
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that the large colony of Italians 


ll—organ-grinders, ice-cream vendors, 
] iors, and restaurant waiters. For a 
time hi ucted a Bible class 
new arrivals from Italy, teaching 
n their own tongue. 


An Awkward Experience 
Professor acquired a rare knowledge 
language, and none used it more 
ngly in exact speech and in the 
sing of resolutions. He wrote a 


and, and many a humorous touch 
ured in the letters he wrote to me. 

is, howeve rtainly not at home 

I iling volatile youngsters. I re 

t a party ot ouple of hundred of 

denizens of Saffron Hull being 

5 to a la ; spacious grounds at 


ledon in the days when such big 


») 
ere more common than at present. 
sitchen garden was invaded, and sad 
made with the unripe fruit. The 
fessor held several courts-martial on 
nders caught in the act; but if 
uiled little, and culminated in the gat 
ming to say the boys had eaten 
t ry green tomato to be found. 
Dean Farrar's Sympathy 
I came frequent] into contact with 


late Dr. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury 
ic both with tongur 
The late Sir Henry Gordon 
nitiated a movement In memory ot 
Lous r, General Gordon 
benefit of young lads. At. th 
ittee meet ; equently met Dr 
: hose « rience as Headmastet 
Marlborou ( re had taught him 
hen youth merges 

to manl () he came to preach 
t Margate on f our Holiday Home 
Cy t sequent supper at 
that two books 

ist m e his notice which 
to public interest. They 
Sheldon’s In His Steps,’’ which 
5 tional record, and 
: “ Wonderful! 
Oo become a 
Phe t wu I sav him in 
he was with dith 





th pulpit and = sat 


ty secreta ; put a heavy strain 
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on willing helpers, and I fear I cannot 
escape some responsibility of the kind. 
We get so many negatives to our requests 
that we learn to value the men who say 
"ea readily. For that reason I hold 
in grateful remembrance the late Bishop 
Billing. Once, however, when I went 
to ask him, his wife said, ‘‘ He shan’t 
go!’ But as I promised to take great 
care of him she finally consented to his 
rendering service. [he finale to this 
promise was amusing. We were to meet 
the local train at the London terminus 





JOHN KIRK, CONTAINING 


MANY VALUED VOLUMES, 


and travel together. When he found that 


we were riding first-class he was indig- 
t 
nant at the extravagance. He rushed 


off to his more democratic quarters, and 
we met at our destination 

Dr. Newman Hall often helped us, and 
used to tell that one of the first sper ches 
he ever delivered was at a Ragged School 
meeting in Hull 

Paxton Hood's name is passing cut of 
memory, but many will recall his wonder- 
{ul power as a preacher and _ lecturer, 
and the material which he gathered into 





a 
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“A World of Anecdotes’’ and other 
volumes. He was a clever man, of racy 
speech and genial disposition, and was a 
frequent visitor at my office. 

The name Hesba Stretton has been 
so long familiar that it may be news to 
some that the venerable lady 1s still 
living Ihe whole child-world IS In- 
debted to her pen for that simple but 
touching story, ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” 
followed by ‘“ Little Meg’s Children ”’ 
and other volumes. I always found in het 
a ready helper, and to one of her pleas 
for the Ragged School Union Lord 
Shaftesbury wrote a prelace. 


Other Lady Helpers 

The lady whose “Ase. 
became famous was once a teacher in 
the Saffron Hill ragged school. She 
spent some of her means in providing a 
home in Berkshire where tired Christian 
workers might find rest for body and mind. 
Other ladies are vigorous co-operators 
with us to-day I recall Miss Cotton, 
author of ‘* Our Coftee Room,’’ who became 
Lady Hope, and subsequently marned 
Mr. T. A. Denny, that munificent con- 
tributor to Christian 
our constant friend Miss Dorothy 
Tennant, who married the African ex- 
plorer, Sir Henry M. Stanley, 


initials 


agencies, who 1s 


has often 


sent me some of the sketches with her 
pencil which brought her into popularity. 
One of these treasures, which I received 


as a Christmas card in 
a young girl full of lite by the side of a 


resting on 


TQ06, represents 
crippled lad cushions, and 
signifies “‘ The Joy of Movement.” 


Kindly Authors’ Interest 
I have had a somewhat wide acquaint 
haps be alse as 


ance with literary men, perhay 
found 


rl ilists Ol novelists they have 


O} In ¢ gatherings and 
experiences of the gamin and the cripple. 
Some, too, have been men of deeply 
sympathetic nature The late Sir Walter 
Besant was pre-eminently a writer tor 
the people, and atter a long interview 
with me he embodied its substance in 


reciative article on Ragged School 
work in the Contemporary Review 
him | had tasted 


actual reading the racy qualities 


(To be concluded. ) 


of W. H. G. Kingston’s books for boys, 
and when we did meet I found him a 
man of high religious principle. I owe 
much to his shrewd counsel in my work 
amongst evangelists and _ preachers. 
Excellent children’s maga- 
zines were Canon Erskine Clarke, whose 
Chatterbox was welcome in every home, 
and the Rev. William Whittemore, who 
made a living reality of a children’s 
paper called Prince of all 


these, however, is my I 


editors of 


Sunshine. 
friend, the Rey. 
Charles Bullock, B.D., whose Home Words 
The Fireside, and The News have been 
circulated by mullions. He now rarely 
leaves his room at Eastbourne, but. his 
pen is never idk With his son, Mr. C, 
Ashton Bullock, B.A., 
work with equal effectiveness, I am asso- 
ciated in the *‘ Robin Dinners ’’ movement, 


who carries on his 


“Buttercup and Daisy” Fund 

From an evangelical pulpit to the chair 
of a dramatic critic is farther in imagina- 
tion than in reality. Actors are wel 
known to be most generous, and in the 
work of the Shaftesbury Socicty we have 
frequently received their help. The late 
Clement Scott used to raise funds tor 
dinners to poor children on Christmas 
Day in the old Victoria Theatre. It was 
my business to provide the dinners and 
his to supply the entertainment. It 
was on this stage that I met Sir Henry 
Irving, John | Poole, Lionel! Brough, 
and that wonderful old lady Mrs. Keeley, 
and many other notables 

On another ocs 
was staving at Nice for het 
money for 300 dinners. and at Lambeth 
Walk ragged school Mr. Bertram. the 


conjurer: perlormes 


asion an actress who 


health sent 


made an amusing speech \s one out- 
come of the numerous articles he wrote 
about our wort Mi Clen t Scott in 


Itiated thre ' Butters I) aliel Dai | | 


which provided outings tor many slun 


Children. = It as very il ot h to 
present me with a clock in ackn vledg- 
ment of my services, and L think the 
burglar who subsequently removed tt 
from my dining-room can hardly have 
read the inseription, or he would have 


been considerate cnough to take some 


thing else instea 
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The Son of the Sergeant 


A Complete Story 


By FRANK H. SWEET 


It’s the 
first thing in the morning and the last thing 
at night I’m tired of hearing it 
Che cook glanced through the 
} 


vindow as she spoke; but even she, with 


Ul 


‘oo that boy, with his ‘ rum-ti 
tum-tum ill the y long! 


open 


her sense of the humorous blunted some 
it by a lifelong cont 
spoons, could not hel 


t with pots, pans 
nuling 
The scene of action was a Government 
eservation known as a navy yard The 
1-ti-tum-tum "’ of which the 
h-battered 


suspended trom the neck of a 


cook 
complained came fr! l 1 mu 
tin kettle 


small-sized drummer boy He was furnish 


ing the music for the army, and the army 
was composed of tive others including the 
rhe army was marching past the kitchen 

At its head, bearing himself proudly 

‘tain. A paper cap, with a feather 
that fell to the shoulder, was the only in 
signia of his rank, except the wooden sword 


which he flourished in the air as he gave his 


I nds. He wor Oo jacket and no 
His age was twelve or thereabouts 

With an eye to a poss le mutiny among 
his forces, he had mad ip his command 
of those younger and weaker than himself 


nd had wisely allowed no commission to 


be held but his own 
The next in rank was the sergeant He 
was a worthy follower of Ids leader His 


lso of paper, differed from the com 


nder's only in the absence of the feather 

] became his humbler rank he wore 
no suspenders rhis circumstance inter 
fered somewhat with his military bearing 
for one hand vw f tly occupied in 
pull ip his trous« 

The next in ranl t corporal His 
emoluments must | r better than 
t e of his comrades, for his clothes were of 
the latest and most 1 f 101 | 
the evrons whi leeves were 
evidently put there by ful hands 

Chis left only two to be mmon soldiers 
() { these h f n a cricket 

t, while the other ( e her age 


and sex, swung by its strings a white sun 
bonnet. Brother and 
drafted from the once 


Sister they were 
hay Py home of the 
paymaster of the yard 

The band, marching a little in advance. 
was noticeable for its smallness and the 
vigour with which it pounded music from 
the kettle-drum 

In spite of the expression of displeasure 
to which the cook had given utterance, 
the relations between her and the cap- 
tain were evidently amucable; for, as 
he caught sight f her through 


window 


the open 

he halted his forces with much 

Then he sheathed his’ sword 
buttonhole 

, 


the waistband of his trousers, and ad- 


ceremony 
in a conveniently large inside 
vanced towards her window with an en- 
gaging smile 

‘Did you hear the soldiers, Bridget ? 
he asked 


‘Hear them, indeed !”’ she replied, with 


a snort “Tl tell you what it is, Captain 
fom: one of these days, when the com 
modore isn’t feeling first-rate, and you go 


rum-ti-ti-tuming around the yard, he'll 
send you all a-tlyn 


But we don't » near hit Bridget,” 
replied the capt nd, beside, Charl 
is in the compar 

Charley was t commodore’s son, and 
was the well-dressed corporal — already 


mentioned 
“Well, you mind what I say,” returned 
the cook; “ that’s all So you want some 


bread this morni 


‘If you pleas he answered; and 
soon, bearing a. large lice of bread and 


butter for each of his command, he returned 
to his troops 
‘A fine lad!” said the cook, as she 


n orderly 


sergeant, who had died after thirty years ol 


faithful service, leaving behind him a widow 
ind one sOn I tie widow also died soon 
alter and at t oe years ol age Thomas 


Fitzgerald was left alone 
In consideration of the small pension 
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allowed by the Government, little Thomas 
was taken in charge by a relative who lived 
not far away; but the cares of guardian 
ship did not rest very heavily on this 
relative, and Thomas was usually to be 
found at the barracks 
naturally drifted 

He received his early training from the 
non-commissioned officers 


to which place he 


with whom his 
Many 
of his teachers were harsh and coarse, but 


father had always been a favourite. 


there seemed to be an inborn goodness in 
the boy that pulled him safely through all 
temptations. It was the unchallenged boast 
of the first sergeant that Thomas Fitz- 
gerald had niver told a lie.’ 

From the day when the good-natured 
major had helped him to toddle by the aid 
of his scabbard, Thomas had been of the 
military. He was hardly four years old 
when he was calmly sitting 
with the firing 


discovered 
just back of the rifle butts 
party on the other side 

How he ever slipped past the danger flags 
no one could tell, but he wept bitterly on 
being removed, and begged that he might 
be taken back to ‘‘ hear the booms.”’ 

When he was six years old nothing de- 
lighted the men in the barracks more than 
to buckle around his waist an old sword 
nd see him strut about the 
trailing behind on the stor 


courtyard, 
ies the clattering 
scabbard, and giving orders in unconscious 

imicry of the major 

The major himself saw this one morning 
Chancing to look out of the window, he saw 
four of his men standing in line. Facing 
them was Thomas, who, with drawn sword 
was putting them through the manual of 


ry hums’ Order hums / 


The command was so like the major’s 
that he recognised the imitation at once 
and burst into a loud laug! 


By George!”’ Salt 


~ 


major, telling 
of this afterward to some of his brother 
officers, “‘ you should have seen the way 
in which the young rascal came to a salute ! 
I only wish all the men could do it as 


well He’s not bigger than a cartridge, 
vou know But I have noticed one thing 
he always takes charge; he’s never in 


the ranks 


Everyone in the yard knew him as 


aptain,’’ and all saluted him as if he 
were a captain 


So it was quite to be expected that the 
army, which was quietly eating its rations 
behind the surgeon’s house preparatory to 
the campaign of the day, should be under the 
command of Captain Thomas Fitzgerald. 
The rations disposed of, the captain formed 
the company. But 
in the ranks. The soldier with the trailing 
sun bonnet announced that sh« 
and was going hom« 


mutiny was_ brewing 
was tired 


This was desertion. The stern captain 
could not tolerate it 
subjection, he 
send 


To frighten her into 
declared that he 
her to the guard-house ; 


should 
hereupon 
the soldier in the sun bonnet sat down on 
the ground and began to cry. 

It was a new ¢ xpericnce tor the captain 
Never before had any of his troops been 
amazons. As he was undecided how to 
act, he wisely resolved not to act at all 
Leaving the weeping soldier to herself 
he took up the line of march 

The one private soldier remaining moved 
forward, but the ties of kindred attracted 


him very strongly toward his weeping 
sister’s side Her sobs grew more and 
more violent His brotherly affection 


proved stronger than his patriotism, and 


throwing down his bat, he hurried to the 


little girl's side 


The army was disbanded A sergeant 
and corporal although valuable as nucicus 
around which to build a company, are of 
little use without at least one privat 
Captain Thomas Fitzgerald sheathed his 
sword, and, declaring that “ he’d have n 
such kids in his company again,” stalked 
gloomily away 

So it came about that ¢ iptain iomas 
instead of drilling his troops, was | f 
about the gate, chatting with th rgeant 
on duty, at the very moment when M1 


Randall stepped into her carriage to take 


an airing in the park 


Just then a piece of paper, blown by t 
wind, startled the horses. Whether the 
coachman fell or was thrown from his box, 
or indeed whether he was there at all to 
catch the reins, is uncertain; but in a 


moment there was a runaway 
A shout from the corner was caught 
and echoed from the row of houses that 
faced the wall 
open, and men and women rushed trom 
the doors Cay Fitzgeraid 
! 


! 
stil lounging at the gate, looked u 


Windows wer 


tain Thomas 



















































He saw two terrified horses dashing at 
thre trect a carriage 
ice and the bloodless 


voman within it 


ne st { 1 and narrow, and 
id 1a ri Ihe horses could 
ed t t e; and unless thei 


they would plunge 
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Tenderly they lifted and carried the 
little captain into the mess-room ; but he 
was almost gone, and when the major, 
with tears streaming down his wrinkled 
cheeks, bent over him, a smile fluttered for 
an instant across the poor crushed face, 
and only the major heard him whisper, 
“Parade is dismissed!’ Then he = sur- 


t t t spot was very deep — rendered his commission 
: urrent It was an irregular thing to do, but the 
( { | Fitzgerald was of quick commodore gave to Thomas Fitzgerald, 
this at a glance son of an orderly sergeant in the Marine 
ilmost at the gate Corps, and a boy but twelve years old, 
verved toward the all the honours of a soldier’s funeral; and 
so a lad leaped from the next day the chapel could not hold all 
trees that lined the kerb those who came to do him reverence. 
nd caught the bridle Peo} le stood in cr« wds outside the doors ; 
t and as the body was borne along every head 
out from all who was bared 
frantic animal would rhe procession wound its way out through 
trample the child to the gate where, so short a time before, 
But tf neestors of Captain the captain had lounged and_ chatted 
lit ere tough and strong with the sergeant and up toward the 
re good His grip wooded hill so thickly strewn with marble 
let the frenzied slabs 
so madly With slow and measured tread, to the 
le, with closed eves wailing music of the Dead March,’’ came 
Captain Thomas Fitz the marines with arms reversed, and in 
leeding, clung to the their midst, crape-draped and furled, was 
t ed down the narrow the flag of the captain’s company. Then 
~ t. though little, be- came the long line of officers, in the full 
of the team slack uniform of their rank, paying their last 
mn men rushed from tribute to the heroic lad 
the trembling animals Over his little grave three volleys were 
but it late Weakened and ex- fired. Then the bugler, clad in gold and 
t boy slipped his hold scarlet, stepped on the mound of new- 
the Is passed over his body turned earth, and sounded the sweet, sad 
f t t and Mrs. Randall call of ‘* Lights Out” which ends the 
her carriage. parting day. 
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The Sacredness of Truth Be 

: jt is not calumny and treachery that do the largest sum of mischief ee 

+ in the world : they are continually crushed, and are felt only in be 4 

| being conquered. But it is the glistening and softly spoken lie; the ee) 

» amiable fallacy ; the patriotic lie of the historian, the provident lie of se 

oe | litician, the zealous lie of the partisan, the merciful lie of the friend, + 


of it.— RUSKIN. 
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ind the careless lie of each man to himself, that cast that black mystery {3 
* over humanity, through which we thank any man who pierces, as we 3# 
would thank one who dug a well in a desert ; happy that the thirst for © 
truth still remains with us, even when we have willully left the fountains 
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The Girls’ Friendly Society 
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LAMBETH PALACE, 
Palace that 


the conference of pioneers 


wild, though not as 
heath The 
towards an 
bring 
industry into the 

They showed, 
this 
have 


rere as 
native sewing 
cans end 
primarily, to 
v}yit of 
th dwellet 
hit appreciation of 
that it might 
but for a homely, 
who used every 
‘ girls together 
Mrs 
recall 


Cy and eager 


loving 


means 


Pownsend 
even now 
interest as 
favourite haunts 
and told 


weekly class.” 


I loved 
lit for the 

of the C 
laying tie 


Society ! 


so well 


two women 


foun 
That 
only one of many of a 
started at a period 
inity had left 
orm of 


1 Vv were 


Girls’ Friendly 


the merely 
behind. 


con 


religion far 


FROM THE GARDENS. 


decided on the title 


new 


ing them. 





f the Girls’ Friendly Society. 


and rules 


The outward and visible sign of saintliness 
had become healthy activity for others, and 
religious naturally loves to expend 
itself on the springtime of life. But the 
parables of Nature teach that this season 
has its disastrous frosts and storms. Many 
an opening bud of blackens and 
falls before it reaches maturity. 


cnergy 


promise 


Success which Sprang from Failure 

succeed in any worthy 
their way through 
discouragements. 
workers in Sunday 
other organisations, 
are constrained to cry, ‘‘ I have laboured in 
vain,”’ when they discover the leakage of 
good material for building up the nation. 
The two workers in that Hampshire cottage 
grieved over young feet which tripped no 
longer lightly over the heather, for they had 
strayed into slippery places where the girls’ 


Leaders who 


enterprise win 


and 


must 
failures, mistakes 
How otten 


Bands of Hope 


schools, 


and 


friends had no means of tracing or follow- 
About this time Dr. Samuel 








\W erforce 
ré ie work all over the diocese of Winches- 
ter, and Mrs 
attending a meeting 
the idea fla 


created an organisation for 


Townsend was asked to join it. 
with this object 


hed through her mind, “ If 


the power of rescue work will be so in 

reased by organisation, why should not 

Ww be organised to 1 from falling 
question was not to be dismissed until 


outline of a scheme 


Christian 


id drawn up the 
for “upholding the purity of 


} 


idenhood ~ 


} ’ } 


The league of her dreams should bind 


rls together and in groups to 
would be to them in the 
uides to the alpine climber 

ulted her friend, the Rev. T. \ 
Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading 
him to find someone to turn her 
reality Mr that 
Mrs. Townsend was herself the right person 
to start this 
and 


associates 
who position ot 
She con- 

Posbery 
and entreated 
ideal into 


Fosbery convinced 


was 


sacred itreemas 


girls The rough ne 


heme were revised and printed in pamph 
let form After explaining the dutics of 
n associate—the first being prayer fol 


her members and _fellow-workers Mrs 
1 wrote 


it needs to be done 


"ie k 
Hun 





no new w 


lreds and hundred f devoted 


woren 


re lal ing for their young sisters’ wellare 
with loving hearts and untiring energy 
but they are scattered, and work alone 
Take, for instance, the ise of a district 


visitor in a_ large try parish: — she 
rather around her 1 litth company of 
oung women; she meet them once a 


week, or oftener, to teach and benetit them ; 
he makes herself their friend. One by one 


The 


ghbouring 


familiar f ‘ lsappear 


tow r in some fat tant villa Their 
place re filled up by oth loved and 
red for in their turn; t from time to 
time there ( new f those who are 
l ometimie 1 t but la 
too often, tales of 1 musery, of 
ted lives spent in t ice of sin or 
\ it inst¢ l of 1 t of Christ 
And the worker t \ heavy ind 
e feel that \ less She ha 
itten perhay 1 time to time to these 
or, erring one but e than this 1 
] she « t t aside her daily 


straying sheep 


ouls for whom 
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died, 


knows not 


Christ and how to reach them she 
But far different would be t 


case if such an organisation as is 


he 

suggested 
above were at work ; if the moment a gir] 
went into thy 


nished with a lette1 


out world she could be fur- 
to another friend 


well-being 


who 


would care for het who 


would 


seck her out, and by kind interest, loving 
words, and earnest influence strive to keep 
her in the right path—one also who would 
make her known to the clergyman of the 


parish, and th obtain for her his gu 
and spiritual instruction 
Phis was the idea that 
to the world It 
isolated 





Mrs. Towns¢ nd 


gTaspe ] 


lised that 


was cagerly 
workers, wl 
trength 


by many 1O rea 


union would be 


The Young Cottager in an Old Palace 
In this era of pag usual to 
Lt series OL episode The 


eants it 1 

think of history in 
the 

Mrs. Townsend's schen 


first episode in the history of 


seene ol 
1¢ was a lowly ttage 


the second ts the ancient palace at Lambeth 


Phere, in May, 1874, the cottage-born sche 
received its name “The Girl Friendly 
Society.”” The sponsors on th occasi 
were Mrs. Tait, wife of the Archbishoy 


Mrs. Harold Browne 
husband succeeded Dt nuel Wilbert 

as Bishop of Winchester ; Mi Nassi 
Senior; Mr. Fosbery, whose unfailing hel 
bestowed on tl 
and Mrs. Townser 
They decided to start the new 


Jan 


Canterbury 


pal 


and advice had been treely 
budding 
herself 


society on 


enterprise 


wary Ist 1875, and to Work 


it in diocesan ordet The objects wer 
and still are 
1. To bind together in one society 
women and girl as a mat and 
members for mutual help (religious and 
secular), for sympathy and prayet 
2. To en irage purity of life, duti- 
fulness to parent faithfulness to em- 
ployers, t ( e and thritt 
3. To provide the | leges of the 


socicty for its member wherever they 


may Ln | I ther n int | tion 

from one to another 
Phe small t { tive } large results 
It would be | t y other 
Infant society { its fect learnt 
to run a peecdil | Au t the 
directors issued a pamphlet which offe d 


a bond of union to earnest women working 
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those who responded 
Miss Hawksley, became 


» wished to be enrolled 


prayer for their members 


the life which 


ranisation and made 


nd a friend in Canada 


Commonwealth, 


THEM ALL POSSIBLE HELP upon 





Friendly Society, Limehouse Branch, went to 
Rangoon in 1907, to be married to a colour- 
sergeant to whom she was engaged. On her 
arrival, Miss Clark, the Diocesan Secretary, 
met her and took her to the Bishop’s home. 
There she was “given a real ‘G.F.S.’ 
wedding.”” The Limehouse bride, perhaps, 
could explain what sort of a ceremony this 
is. It was certainly highly satisfactory to 
her, for she had _ herself enrolled as a 
“G.F.S. Married Helper,’’ and now, as 
Mrs. Dimsey at Mandalay, belongs to the 
working staff in Burma, where the society 
enrols Eurasian girls in shops and _ offices, 
as well as regimental children. 

rhis answers the frequent inquiry, ‘* What 
becomes of members of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society when they cease to be girls?” 
Phere is no necessity, so long as they maintain 
a good character, to 
allow age or mafr- 
riage to sever their 
connection with the 
society It admits 
girls of all classes 
and all Christian 
Churches to mem- 
bership, though as- 
sociates belong to 
the Church of Eng- 
land 

A special depart- 
ment for members 
wishing to emigrate 
provides an escort 
whether they travel 
first, second, or third 
class The society 
is intended to pro- 
tect first second, 
and third class pas- 
sengers in the jour- 
ney through life 
and it s hard to say 
whether one class 
needs its aid more 
than another rhe 
‘first-class’ girls, 
with superior edu- 
cation, stronger tra- 
dition and better 
taste have seldom 
had the practi al 
training in independ- 





FF NDOLY XIETY ARE MET 
ye = ence that 


is forced 
COUNTRY BY LADICS WHO 


wage-carner’rs. 
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Girls who go out to friends or brothers, 
or to be 
but a greater number 
require care on landing The central 
head of the Emigration Department of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, the Hon. Mrs 
Joyce, was also president of the British 
Women’s Emigration Society from its foun- 


married, only need an escort; 


seeking situations 


dation until she was succeeded by the 
present president, Lady Knightly of Fawsley 


for m 


ny years vice-president of the Girl 


Friendly Society Gir] ind women will 
probably fo abroad in ever-increasing 
numbers Those who are iitable for the 


vigorous life of new countries ought not to 
be withheld from taki: the wings of the 
morning and flying to t 


of the sea It is well when they can say 


uttermost parts 


with confidence to a Heavenly Guide 
*‘Even there shall Thy hand lead me” 
but the strongest and boldest is unwise to 
start on paths 


human leader 


dangerous unknown 


without some experienc 


The Voice of Greater Britain 





The year 1907 stal t from all others 
in the history of emigratior Premicrs and 
Ministers of the vast t tories whi 
stitute Greater Britain met in an Imperial 
Conterence On thi ion the Premier 
of the Australian Cor mwealth received 
a de tl Women I 
rati l 1 addre \ 
hand the object 
pri ( early a 
f f Girls’ Ir l 
» ty « rati \ vas forwarded 


T} Greater Isritain 1 the is wit 
I \ I ed of | ent t | 
ti (sITl I li > t i | isked tor 
I ot the ec K 

Of all the ] ‘ tretch out t ! 
hands to wel ( | lish girls, the 
head of thi | tment recommend 
Canada tirst I ( t ft its very t 
ea e, 1 ver] rT healthy 

i li te t organisation 
which the two ether ha 


of an anchorage, drift into the condition of 


wanderers The prese nce ola ister often 
makes them § settles in fact 
Many, toc 


signities successful 


as well as in 


il 


Th iie 


become rusilers, which 
settlers, from the time 
that they find in a neighbour's sister a rood 
thrifty mistress of the farmstead . 


Nature demand the distribution of the 


population. Science approves of men and 
women in equal numbers building yp 


nations. The very extremities of our own 
’mpire feel the beat of its mighty heart 
In the nearest point to that centre of its lif 

the little island known in the farthest out- 
Hom« 3 


Girls’ Friendly Society branche 


there are about a hundred 
each linked 


coupling system 


posts as 

with One abroad This 
to interchange books 
letter and 


I 
Pimlico branch, for instance 


enables the members 
lagazines post-cards. The 
is linked with 
ler the South African 
Mission ; and Atherton, with an 
Thursday Island, at the extrem 
of Australia The girls of Oxford 


Railway 





end intelligence of affairs in that venerable 
exchange tor informatior 
n the life of rrespondents in Newfound 
land; and Newtown, Tasmania, is cheered 
and strengthened by the friendly advances of 
Ashingdon So unconsciously, perhaps, the 
linked branches learn to “ think imperially.” 
Better still, members of the Girls’ Friendly 
society diameter ol the 
motto— 


divided by the 
earth, carry out their society’s 


Bear ye one another's burdens.” 


A Bond of Helpfulness 
This sacred law of Christ is fulfilled still 
iore individually and personally when 

ick blind, or ot rwise alttlicted member! 


is adopted, or a “‘trendship ”’ is arranged 


between candidat the little girls of eight 
years old and upwar who, with t onsent 


ot their parel 


hip. In 1, fresh cases of adopti 





were recorded The overtures of tri 
usually start in the old country for th 
three Gurl Friendly 


Society inmates of an institution for Un 
blind in Philadelphia, U.S.A who 
vrite in | ile I 1 if they i t com 

nd with some blind members in England 


Three Engl yvomen in this traternity ol 
Nothing could give 


( ereater le ire than to correspond 


with a member in Philadelphia,” a pupil 


in the School for the Blind at Leatherhead 
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helps to chase the 


to the captives of si k- 


esolved never t 





A beautiful shawl, knitted by a _ blind 
member who has only one arm, which was 
on a stall at the Home Arts Exhibition, 
found a purchaser in H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Albany. The so icty has, indeed, to 
acknowledge encouragement received from 
many members of the Royal Family. The 
late Queen Victoria was for twenty years 
the Patroness, and at her death Queen 
Alexandra succeeded to this post. 

The ‘‘G.F.S.”’ also has over sixty lodges 
and homes, where in 1907 over six thousand 
girls were able to board at a very cheap 
rate. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society has linked 
together 
300,000 wo- 
men and girls, 
united the cot- 
tage with the 
palace, the 
humble factory 
hands with two 
beloved and 
noble Queens. 
Generations 
pass, but girl- 
hood remains, 
with all its 
charm, ever at 
the crossways 
ot life, ever 
bound to 
gO forward 
through = diffi- 
culties and 
perils, Tenny- 
son makes the 
lover of his 
miller’s daugh- 
ter sing— 


“I would be the 
girdle round 
Her dainty, 
dainty waist, 

And her heart 
would beat 
against me 
In sorrow and 


” 
in rest, 


lover modestly calls his 

ng foolish, but it served 

his purpose. As long as love 

is the motive power of 

this organisation, the Girls’ 

YORK 06 Ate Friendly Society will reach 

wctoreincigele ied the heart and be a Girdle 
ALBANY for Der urity. 














































The Old Squaw’s Bible 


A Complete Story 


By EGBERT GREGORY 


T was only an old squaw’s Bible, but Squaw 
Crowfoot valued it as a treasure. For one 
Possession casts a 
For 
It was a gilt. The price ot 
not its market The 
meaning and the friendship behind add to 
its worth. For a third reason 
first Bible she had own«e 


seen and admired ; 


reason, it was her own 
rare value on even a common thing 
inother reason 
in article is value 
this was the 
Others she had 
loved. 


Therefore there was no 


this she 

It was a treasure. 
dust on it. Noantique antimacassar covered 
it. Neither was it 
constantly 


an ornament stand ; it 
} 


used 5 papees 


turned 


was were 
underlined 


old 


down passages 
Pe) [ kness 

trembling 

the book 


seemed 


With 
hands she could hold 
With failing eyesight the words 
Yet she 


saw in her 


was on the woman. 


scarcely 


blurred. 
she 
special texts. 
herself If she 
1 e her 


read it, open or 
mind’s eye the 
Ihe promises she repeated to 
could not see the print, she 

Lord. If het hands 
hold the book, yet His hands never 
hold her. She remembered He had 


promised tor the dark hour, “ My 


weak 





rod and 


My staff shall comfort thee.” 
It was evening, and the Indian Reserve 
wa quiet stirred the trees 


No. breeze 
Autumn tints gave an even more restful 
ippearance to the 


prairie picture. There was 

no hot chinook summer wind or blinding 
wintry blizzard It was calm and _ still 
Nature’s pe n et 1 retlected in the 
juaw's tenance e lay on a simple 
I in a log ibin not tar 1 the 1 n 
trail But the Ind erenity was not a 
borrowed peace from without It was the 
forth of the spirit within. Therein 

] t I e of last ent. Neither 
t YT l t ‘ | ‘ we it It 
tire | l LDC POSSESSION 

of a heart waiti t Lord Phe old 
} k | ta t t to wait Here on 
t lone | I ih | | i lor 
t Here fr the | ! 

t] | ] t | le had told ot a 

t that t While in the 
cI ti many yu t tor contentment 


irnt that satis- 


faction lay in fellowship with a greater 


world and in pleasures that would neither 
satiate nor disappoint. 

Old Squaw Crowfoot was repeating audibly 
her Saviour’s words to an 
“ Whosoever 


thirst again 


erring 
drinketh of this 

but the w: 
give him shall be in him a 


woman— 
water shall 
iter that I shall 
well of water 
everlasting life’’—whep 


the 


springing up into 
the missionary to 
into the cabin. 
"Ani" Fletcher to himself, “ how 
different these days are from the old days!” 


Indians stepped 


sald 
The old Squaw ove rheard his 


“ Ves’ 


the new days; old things have passed away 


mutterings. 


* she said Phank God these are 


all things have become new.” 


Phe old 


days, days of blood 


rebellion days, dark 
Her hu 


Indian chief, feared by his peopl 


t 


day S were 


hed. band, an 


bravely 


fought the whites and was killed in paying 
back an old score Hle hated the whites 
His revenge was upon them. But his squaw 
had lived to learn to love the Chrough 


them the new day 


The missionary read an 
sick woman She was the tirsttruits of his 
labours in that di 
ot death were now upon her 


were numbered 





I’m writing to ur son 
“Thank you, I like to see the lad é 
more. May the | Lord give me strength.” 
. * . * * 

Toronto was astir. It was a city’s busy 
day the lav of the Westert | J n 
Crowfoot had just rived at l fice In 
the usual bundle of letters, caretully sorted 
he looked for a special enveloy He quickly 
picked up one and sighed he opened It. 
h! just as I thought he! rmureg 

“é | ly 

Her last letter ought to have warned 0 


s this 1s from 


ur mother 1s somewhat weds 


al 
+ 


She may rally for a week or two, 0U 


live long She is anne 


bot) 








The old mothe 








r lay on her bed, looking thin and worn, and yet a smile sweet and loving 
stole across her face as she saw her son”—)’. 774. 


n, and put 

only India 

r opened 
top of t 
you ju ; 
dean it 

West 1 ‘ 





he was glad when Ontario and Manitoba were 
left behind, and he entered the prairie terri- 


tory 

At last he stepped from the train, and was 
met by the missionary He was among the 
old tamiliar scenes again In the distance 
he saw the high school he had entered after 
passing the reserve school rhe long prairie 
tretches were unchanged, excepting here 


and there a new homestead had been built 
For two days they travelled by tl 


ul dunes, and 


e flowing 
then 
through the bush and out into the open 
prairie once mort The reserve loomed in 
ht, and 


journey and a twelve months’ 


John Crowfoot, after a week's 
abse nee, was 

upon hi native oil again 
I'll leave you and call later,”’ said the 
taking the trail to the 
log cabin hidden 


hil LOLALEY Miission 


LOLESE John sought tor the 


in the bush 


quivered through him 


It was 
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liked it better than 
With 
approac hed the humble 


vet he 
villas. 


but a log cabin 
Toronto’s 


reverent 


suburban almost 
ste ps he 
welling On every other visit his heart 
had beaten doubly quick at the beaming 


smile of his mother when she heard of his 


many successes But now he thought of no 
recent laurels which would gladden her 
heart. Over him crept heat and cold. 


At last he gently knocked and went in. 


The old mother lay on her bed, looking thin 


and worn, and yet a smile sweet and loving 
stole across her face as she saw her son 

“Ah! mother, I’m glad to be 
again,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
send for me before? I had no idea you 
were so ill.” 


home 


“‘ Well, lad, I’m glad you’ve come. You're 
a busy man, I know, and doing a good work 
for truth and 
here, and have not been alone. 


I’ve many friends 
And now 
But I 


justice. 


my Master has answered my prayer. 
longed to see you again os 

“* But, mother dear, are you sure you won't 
live ?”’ 

“Quite sure, lad. 
quite ready. The old 
ymfort and hope. 
he end is 


But, you know, I’m 
Book has been my 
Life has been hard, but 
easy and bright. Your poor 
ather didn’t live to see the Gospel day, yet 
1e lived up to his light The Great Father 
nothing more. I’ve left it 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth 


— th of 


expects with 


Him 


do right ?’ I hope to meet your father again 
My lad, won’t you promise to meet me, too ? 
God knows I’ve prayed for you. I’ve been 


All the 
But is Jesus proud of 


proud of my son. Reserve Indians 
are proud of you. 
your 


Why 
to help you 


Have you not been too ambitious ? 
not yield yourself to Him—He waits 
Che quict, earnest words of the old squaw 
went as pointed arrows to the prosperous 
ing barrister’s heart, and as his mother 


lay back and rested, exhausted through the 


effort, he picked up the volume that lay 
on the bed. It was a well-worn Bible. He 
turned over the pages. Underlined were 
the passages : 
so i ed tl 4 i, that H yave His only 
. 5 eve Him sh 
L i eve s 
] a vt art I 
| r 5 v he » 
e t a e 


THE QUIVER 


Of a sudden the contrast flashed through 
te) 


his mind. The Indian religion despised 


women ; they were slaves and were jl- 
treated The Christian religion blessed 
them. Some indescribable feeling over. 
powered him. Voices scemed audibly to 
cry out, ‘‘ My son, give Me thine heart.” 


Paintly repeating a favourite hymn, his 


mother’s voice was again heard : 
** At the Cross, at the Cross, where I first saw the light 
; ht, 

And the burden of my heart rolled aw 
It was there by faith I received my s 
And now I am happy all the day. 





“Ah!’’ said 
] had that faith ! 
I've sought the rewards of earth, and the 
prizes of heaven I have forgotten. But I 
will yield. 1 will believe. It’s not too late.” 

He threw himself at the side of the low 
bed, and again his aged mother repeated the 
hymn learnt years ago: 


Crowfoot to himself. “ If 
I have been too ambitious. 


‘I do believe, I will believe, 


That Jesus died for me, 
That on the Cross He shed Hig blood 


From sin to set me free,”’ 


He repeated it, and the old squaw prayed. 


He, an advocate, knew what pleading was. 
had heard was like his 
mother’s prayer. She wrestled with God, 
and she prevailed 

** Yes,”’ he said 


Christian. 


But no pleading he 


**T see it. I will bea 
God help me.” 
changed 


the fountains of the deep were shaken, and 


The stoical countenance was 


with a face diffused with tears he kissed his 
dying mother and vowed to meet her again 

As the missionary entered the log cabin 
later in the evening he found it a sacred 


temple. It had become the gate of heaven 


A week passed. The missionary and his 
wife stood by a deathbed. Mother and son 
were clasping hands 

“I’ve nothing to leave you, lad, but this,” 
said the old squaw. “ Take it, and God 
bless it to you 

Drawing from under the pillow her well- 
Bible, she tremblingly placed it in 


worn 

Crowfoot’s hands 
“IT will read it, mother,” 
ul strive to live it 


Phe old mot 


John replied 
God helping me.” 

id received the answer 
to her prayers. She had made her last will 
i testament. The strain of the last week 
had told on her frail body, and she who had 


an 













































is 








re bravely the burden and heat of the 


jay now silently and peacefully passed into 


Land of the Eternal Morning 


. + » . +. 


John Crowfoot was busy reading letters 


is clerk announced, ‘‘ Miss Brook- 


Ask the lady in, Stephens.” 
‘I must apol e for troubling you, Mr 
foot, but as secretary of the Mothers’ 
ting I rece heque for $100. There 
letter nd I felt I must come and 
ether you int to give so much to 
1, o1 ther uur clerk had made 
istake ?’ 


It $ q ite I T Miss Brookbanks I 
rood mother myself once, and what 


to-day I to her Please say no 
} t it 
It is exce gly kind of you, sit I 
t n next week We have 
t 1 ll the gap 44 
j \\ uu mind if I came and 


W i delighted, sir; but 
( t time 
I will 1 t m one condition 
that is that 1 y not a word about 
n prot you that, sir, and I’m sure 
thers w you a good welcome 
the Mothers’ Meeting 
hor vit light heart Won 
ild me ' This was Saturday 
ild et minister, and have an 
( t 1 pulpit ! 
th retary was surprised he con 


Several had noticed 
} 


ter ttendi the Methodist 

for tl t four Sundays, but no 

t f test idea that he would 

‘ot a met r was absent from the 
t fo many of the mothers 


l-lett ' Phe women laughed 
| l i hed and the 
kly They clapped 


t eamin faces were to 
t t t thanks tor his addre 
ant QO ( He had gone East 
( t returned from. the 
t He h tant business—to mect 


honeymoon Crow- 


cel t in charge of his work 


K t t mecting Grant re 
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turned. One of his first duties was to audit 
the church accounts. One item made him 
curious—a cheque for $100 to the secre- 
tary of the Mothers’ Meeting. He whis- 
pered the secret to his wife 

‘But, my dear, didn’t you hear that 
Mr. Crowfoot spoke at the meeting last 
Tuesday ?”’ 

“Never! What would he speak about ? ”’ 

“Well, he did, and the women were in 
high glee about it. He must be asked again.”’ 

‘You do surprise me. I must havea chat 
with him to-night.’ 

That night Grant and Crowfoot, the two 
rising barristers of Toronto, were in private 
discussing most important business 
“Tsay, wifie !’’ Grant exclaimed, when he 
returnedhome. “ It’sallright. Thank God, 
Crowfoot has taken the stand. His mother 
must have been a good old sort His visit 
West was to her funeral, but it was also for 
Crowfoot’s conversion. You should just see 
the Bible she left him.” 


* * . 7. *. 


Twelve months passed away. One after- 
noon Grant again entered Crowfoot’s office 

‘“Ah! Grant, you're the very man I 
want,”’ Crowfoot exclaimed, as he saw his 
friend enter ‘I’m going West again. Will 
you attend to my work here : 

Grant stared et his friend, and slowly 
replied, ‘‘ Certainly, old man ; but I did not 
know you had business in the West still.” 

The fact is, old chap we've fixed the 
day, and I'm taking Lily to the prairie for 
a four-weeks’ trip 

Phen the young Canadian laughed heartily, 
and, grasping his friend’s hand, said, * I'll 
do anything. God bless you and yours.” 


* * * * * 


In the suburbs of Toronto two barristers 
occupy houses facing one another Both are 
self-made and extremely busy men ; but no 
night passes without husband and wife and 
maids meeting for evening prayer In one 
home is a large family Bible with gilt letters 
outside and maps and pictures within, a beau- 
tiful and expensive book In the other isa 
small Bible, marked and worn It has no 
gilt or pictures, but it is a beautiful and ex 
pensive book in the eyes of John Crowtoot 
and of Lilian, his wife It is always used 
at family worship, and more than once it 
has been seen at the Mothers’ Mecting 
















































on it—the other 
her domain of the 
is It seen to better 

mean the 


MY window opens 
4 empire of Britain 
Pe rhaps nowhere 
advantage. I do _ not 


SCd 


waste of waters, for fiom deck and head- 
land its defiant strength, which human 
brain and muscle have curbed, may be 
viewed with far grander effect; but I 


speak of a world of greater interest, which 
has its home on the deep—a race of men 
liveried in woollen jersey, oil-skin, brass 
buttons, and even gilded braid. The 

ices Pass in constant review before me ; 


iF L 
I scarcely require the aid of a glass to 
~X 


e the begrimed visage of the stoker 
is it blocks, for an instant, the water- 
lined port-hole of a passing steamer, 


the weather-beaten cheeks of the 
Skipper on the bridge so near does the 
hannel of the Clyde bring the liners 
at and small. 
Ten Million Tons of Goods a Year 
Leaving out of account all river craft, 


ed sea-going ships pass 

landing and lading 
ww wharves over ten 
Every flag 1s 
is a constant march 


more than a hund: 
and down every day 
ually on the Glasg 
tons Of goods 
seen here, and there 


all 


past ol nationalities There are Las 
; in their thin dongarees, who are 
ntly ignorant of the penetrating 
powers olf a Scottish must. Poor fellows, 
the engine-room and its furnaces will 


attraction for them! Crowd- 
another boat, that 


istic Of 


nave a new 
on the tore 





signs of rough handling in the 

Bay.” is a mixed lot of dark-skinned 
Spaniards coming to exchange thet 
ndles of onions for something less 
hile the Mediterranean linet 

it is slowly making for her moorings 
las such a nondescript throng on het 


lecks that it would take too long to pick 


them ou \ fez here and there indicates 
he shores she has touched 

In contrast to the sparkle of the sun 
n the waves, and the peaceful beauty of 
the heather-clad hills that line the oppo- 


site shore, there swings at anchor in the 


The Daily Panorama of the Clyde 


By the Rev. ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A. 


mere 


centre of the Firth an ugly, dull-coloured 
mass of floating steel. It is the Russian 
cruiser Rurik Her three short. black 
funnels, the bores of her long guns point- 
ing fore and aft, make a sombre silhouette 
against the glittering sea. Like a sting. 
ing reptile of the ocean, she crouches in 
the waves, or rather, like a coffin in a 
garden of flowers, she jars on the senses 
Death, cruel, horrid, is suggested by her 
dusky sides, naked in their relentless 
strength, save for one mast with its cross- 
spar. Yet, to-day, 
touch about het 


there is a human 


grotesque it may be, 


but welcome, if not to the eye, at least 
to the heart—she has her washing out 
ribbon lines of white relieve the stern- 
ness of het bo VS. 


Gliding out of the blaze of sunset is a 


sight that rouses within one the spirit 
of our ancestors. The tall, tapering masts 


of a full-rigged ship make a stately outlin 
against the 
ropes and tackle her yar 
fully out, until as silently, majestically 
moves onward behind the little putng 
tug, you instinctively call her ‘ Queen 
of the Sea.”’ Like a phantom of the past 
she flits noiselessly amidst that f 
belching funnels and churning’ screws, 
and you realise the poetic as well as the 


network otf 


s stretch grace- 


SK\ from a 


Sue 


scene ¢ 


heroic touch in the time-worn title, 
“The wooden walls of Old England.” 
But come to the saluting base—my 
window—tor a closer inspection. We 
shall divide the craft we see into three 


classes—the outward bound, the arrivals, 


and the coasters. 


The American Liners Pass Out 
reason that I have 
To those 


the shore 


without 
saluting base 


villas on 


It is not 
used the 
( aptains the 


term 
ocean 
are a matter of supreme indifference yet 


nevertheless, every Saturday I get mj 


salute of two guns, with sometimes 4 
rocket, from the American liners as they 
pass out. It is just here that they 
change from ‘“ Dead slow to “ Full 


speed.”’ To the captain on the bridge 
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i ns but the touching of a lever, but 
to the emigrant on the deck it is the last 
wrench of separation. The little tender 


that has hung on to the liner thus far, 
as if loth to leave, casts off her ropes and 
lrifts astern, the guns are fired and the 
long voyage is begun. 


The Emigrant’s Farewell 

Look at that last scene on the deck, 
and yi learn the secret of Britain’s 
greatness. An emigrant is taking fare- 
well of wife and children; the last bell 
hu friends from the shore back 
to the tender, and the sailor at the stern 
has taken his place beside the loaded gun. 
It is the moment of parting, when those 
low into each other's depths 

for the last time, and tears dim the vision ; 
hildish hands cling to the father, and 
little hearts sob out a grief they hardly 


ul Will 


IS hurrying al 


ioving eyes 


understan 
When at last he is alone, and the 
reeze from the open ocean blows on his 


heeks, what is it that nerves him to face 
his exile ? Is it not the thought that soon 
n the Western prairie he will be able 
to build another home, to which he can 
welcome his dear ones? And it is the 
thought of their happiness that inspires 
fim to such enterprise. What pleasure 
would success be to him if they were not 
to share it If in that moment when the 


ouse was } ilt an 


1 furnished, all that 
remained to him of the faces he had 
loy d was t wir memory, and the far- 


N CASTLE 





oft graves that hid them for ever from his 
sight ? The river of prosperity might 
flow full at his feet, but he would long 
for the scanty rivulet of earlier days, for 
then, at least, he had the cup with which 
to drink it. 

It is this domestic character of our 
emigrants that has reared our colonies. 
Unlike those of France, they go to found a 
home. They may start out alone, as they 
do in their hundreds every Saturday, but 
it is not with the adventurer’s deter- 
mination of returning with their fortune ; 
their farewell to the ‘‘ Old Country ”’ is 
final. Their wives and children follow 
when the new home has been prepared, 
but they will never see their native hills 
again, until, in the distant future, they 
may have earned a well-deserved pros- 
perity, and then their visit is but a fleet- 
ing one. 


Quiet Acts of Daring 

There are other acts of daring quietly per- 
formed before one’s eyes which are never 
heard of unless the black type of tragedy 
sets them in the headlines of our papers. 
A tug-boat is passing the window. There 
is something about it that attracts your 
attention, a purpose-like tremor in the 
thumping of her engines. A Blue Peter 
has just come rattling down from her 
truck. ‘What is such an ensign doing 
there?” you ask in amazement. Only 
sea-going ships assume that dignity ; 
for such a little craft as this ‘‘ Paddy’s 











Milestone,’ as the sailors dub Ailsa 
Craig, is surely its farthest goal. You 
forget that the spirit of Columbus still 
breathes in the sea-salted men that haunt 
the Clyde Ihe little boat you see 1s 
bound for the Antip dies; the terrors of 
the “* Bay.”’ the Indian Ocean, the Pacific, 
lo not daunt her ; her port les in Austra- 
lia, if she will ever reach it. The days 
pass, and you forget her departure; she 
was but one of the hundreds that passed 
before your eyes; then the headlines 
ippear, and you learn that her fearless 

ew have risked and lost ; a huge wave 
has struck and swamped her oft Port 
Said. A few more days, and the world 
receives a momentary thrill as it reads of 
the heroism of the men who manned her, 

l of the almost incredible privations 
of the four, out of twelve, who at last 








Pilots on the Clyde 
The arrivals have not perhaps the same 
pathetl interest their voyage 1s done 
the fascination of the unknown no longer 
haunts them; yet, as they come slowly 


In, What tales of the sea they bring! You 


know at once that there has been a heavy 


gal in thie \tlanti iS one by one the 
sea-battered tramps reep  shorewards 
with a heavy list, glad of the shelter of 
Seldom does a big liner betray any dl 
ffects from the ocean's buffeting. It 

moves up the chann ith so compose 
that you could never imagine that 




































only a tew hours before it had been 
heaving on the Atlantic. Like a crowd 
of bees, the little tugs swarm round it. 
before it has even reached its mooring, 
Though the ship itself may disdain to 
show any traces of storm, there is a 
barometer which it cannot hide, and 
that is the faces of its ] 
you scan them through your glass you 
can readily guess what kind of voyage 
they have had. The little knots of 
people who have « rept Irom their cabins, 
and now gaze wistfully on the shore, 
have a tell-tale paleness in their cheeks 
and you know at once that Old Neptune 
has been in his boisterous mood. 

After the passengers have landed, the 
most interesting part ol the whole voyage 


vassengers. As 


begins—the navigating of the big Sip 
all the way up to Glasgow. Come on 
board with the pilot, and study one ol 
the greatest of engineering teats 


An Americal 


contemptuously ot the Clyde to a Glas- 


r Ther 
Wwne rathel 


J 


gow man, and comparing It ul favourably 
with the large rivers of lis own country 

“Yes!” was thi qui k retort. “ Th 
Creator made the Mississipp! but we 
made the Clyde.” 

A hundred and forty years ago there 
were shoals, with a lepth ol only filteen 


inches of water ind yet to-day the 
Lusttamia was launched on that very 
Same Tivel (solborne was tie plonee! 


engineer, and when, in 1770, he succeeded 





in securing a channel of seven feet he 












A VIEW OF < ROCK 
cen ittle dreame that it was to become one 
Wd f the world's greatest water-ways. To- 
ut ships ¥ draught of twenty- 
eight feet can pass safely up the twenty- 
to three miles to t ity’s wharves. Yet it 
s an anxious for the pilot, as with 
the help of tugs he steers the modern 
a y lu ind the windings of the 
aha s it t s its way through corn- 
Be S p ns up to the great ship 
- shops of the ld. There, in yard attetr 
1S, e the skeletons of steamers that 
tramp t vay over all the seven 
ks 
seas 
, A Cruiser for the Scrap-heap 
But gaze a moment at the most 
“ thetic arrival all There she comes, 
C n-out St Not so many years 
she was a nation’s pride. In every 
per throughout the land paragraphs 
, laime ( ith and strength. Her 
ture very latest, her arma- 
; Ct the ( st. her destructive powel! 
e 4 | our foes; by her very 
made her predecessors 
t I i old-fashioned. Now 
she 1s miniously towed to het 
H sides of steel are as 
strong as eve Their scarred appearance 
S not be aused by the enemies’ 
S S L Virgin cruiser, and has 
shock of battle No 
It not re the marks of recent 
ect an of paint. Fashions 
€ chan vners are enamoured 





[Ihe navy must be 








Spats Rigs 
g- SORE 
tee Me? ee = 


FROM LYLE ROAD. 


kept up to date. So, old before her time, 
jaded, and disappointed, she is being 
dumped as a rusty relic on the beautiful 
waters of the Kyles. Even her guns 
are not thought worth removing; there 
they peep from their deserted port-holes, 
and the very gulls alight mockingly 
upon their harmless muzzles. 

Pleasure and passenger steamers, both 
turbine and paddle, ply backwards and 
forwards, splitting the waves into grace- 
ful curves by their twenty-knot speed. 
In the summer the great city overflows 
westwards, and claims the villa towns 
that dot the shores of the Clyde as part 
of its suburbs. It was fitting that the 
first passenger steamer should have been 
launched here; though the men of 1812, 
as they watched the Comet, with a square 
sail on her funnel, steer out into the open, 
could scarcely have pictured the graceful 
and luxurious boats that were to transport 
the more fortunate citizens of a later day 
to their magnificent playground of moun- 
tain and shore. 

rhus before our eyes passes the cease- 
less panorama of life on the waters. A 
world lies there that the landsman knows 
little of. lo many the heave of the deep 
is but the accompaniment of daily toil; 
to others the handling of ropes and the 
grip of the tiller is a dream of pleasure ; 
but in them all there breathes the trank 
manliness born of the sea, and the British 
pluck and discipline that girdle our shores 
with their surest defence. 
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How to Get a Good Night's Sleep 


By 
ie is generally acknowledged that 
restful sleep is one of the greatest 


vihic! in be \ ichsafed 


quict, 
bless- 





tendency of the age is to ignore this self 
t tact and to irtail the hour ol 
| much as | ibl Many peopl 
t tent to abide the popular saying 
‘Six hours for a man even tor a woman 
and tht for a fool,’’ cut down their allow 
ore t t ind are quite 
1 that they et along very well 
1 ft sl ul so they can 
time, especially if they are strong and 
t lacid of min | 1 sleek of body 
But t ilw exact er penalty if we 
law SI] ness and nervou 
\ ost lly tollow on trying 
t t it ifficient sleep for any pro 
| ( ! 
Sleeplessness causes []]-health 
Sl a physi 1 necessity the 
r | f tal rest and bodily 
Nat is to assure 
r that we " recuperate our 
and repair our tissues In sleep, t 
out of action 
I 2 3 1 taste mell and 
nye degree 
to t t lity of sleep 
| | el inthe imount 
they require It 1 i matter ol 


temperament 


ot work Old people 


requir 


ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


less sleep than the young and middle-ag 
The newly born infant sleeps twenty h 
out of the twenty-four Young chil 
should invariably sleep the round of 


clock 
the 


more 


Brain workers, and 
hard and strenuous lif 
leep than 


labour rather than 


In cit 
ountry people 
on manual 


tion for their daily bread 


those 


who 


ies, Te 


who dep 
















live 
julr 


1 


mental exer 


hi ( 4ichl 
exercise out of doors ind leep, and 
ex ive mental work produce ndition 
of super-excitability of tl! 1 and 
tendency to insomnia, tho W live im the 
country get on iverage on r two hours 
more sleep per night than town dwellers. 50 
the townsman un lec] ind over-work 
and in due time pays tl penalty in irrita 
bility and decreased capacity tor k 
Phe higher the type ntally and intellec- 
tually, and the more nervous and _ highly 


the ind ial, the m 
is a liberal allowan of sleep 
\rhe 


NSO! 


trunyg 


country Vor i rare. 
Mla I} rural 


easy-going PRaicidd prc! 0 | Cal 


Man Or wo t ( lert. ¢ t 
vorking disposit ertainl| i t. o 
reire il | 1 ht 1 i ect ty 
everybody rl id, who Nha 
degree of nerve tral in hh uly 
Nine hou | i ound principl 
rf on for the mentally active people 
feel the wear and tear of lie, who are 
tinually up and doin 

















THE HoMe 


One of the most potent causes of ill-health 
ymongst brain w rkers is insufficient sleep 
Hard work is harmless if it is judi iously 

nbined with rest and sleep. We may 

k at high pressure if we sleep enough, 

it if we burn the « indle at both ends by 
vorking 1 under-sleeping we must 

in the end We begin to worry, to find 

: is to bea pleasure to feel the 
of life weigh too heavily on us 

' re wise, we pull up We loosen the 

ve worl little less, and go to bed 

t et longer rest and more sleep 
it WwW ire not ll wise men The fools 
no heed [They may resort to strong 
r coffe r even stimulants, to whip 
their f energy They begin to 
’ Why suffer a daily 
e whe! vottle of phenacetin will 
ta cul they argue. ‘ Why lie 
lf the 1 t when a simple seda- 
will indu leep and forgetfulness ?”’ 

But they ar y staving off the evil day 

time will ye when stronger and 
] re necessary, when new 

rs must tried if even a few hours of 
to tained Drugging only 

tes matte and by diminishing 
ver 1 t last state infinitely 

than t first Che person who begins 
take heed whilst there 

t 1 himself perhaps years 

r' | it ind insomnia 


Do not Sleep during the Day 


He should first of all try the sleep cure 
f ld go t 1 at ten o'clock every 
t, and t rht o'clock next morn 
It fat to lhe long in the morning 
rder “‘t " for a bad night's 
Kx t t mwwever badly you 

t, take a tepid bath and a cold 


a ten minute 


t of efore breakfast If that 

t t do physical exercises 

\ » not rself to sleep during 
( ly digested meals 


door is you can 


thod and order into 

t work, but worry, that 

t ul mind which every 
vim to acquire Worry 

t It of lack of order and 
ind hustling through 
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Do not wait until you are a nervous, 
physical wreck before trying the sleep 
cure. Do not wait until insomnia is estab- 
lished. Sleep as much as you can, make 
a habit of quiet, restful sleep, and you will 
do better work and keep younger and 
healthier as a result. An old Persian say- 
ing, which was rendered into English a 
couple of centuries ago, advises— 


Seven hours to wor 


Io soothing slumber, seven ; 
len to the world allot 
And all to Heavy 


But modern medical men would rather 
recommend seven ‘to the world’’ and ten 

to soothing slumber ’’ ; and those who must 
work fourteen rather than seven hours a 
day should not curtail the sleep time, as 
they are so apt to do 


Eating and Worrying 

Where the treatment of sleeplessness is 
concerned, the first point to be emphasised 
is the giving up of all drugs, unless they 
are directly prescribed by a medical man 
The best domestic remedies consist in 
regulation of diet in order to deal with 
any disorder of digestion—a frequent cause 
of insomnia. Secondly, abundance of out- 
door exercise, an evening walk, or Swedish 
and deep breathing exercises at bed-time, 
will often induce sicep. <A _ well-ventilated 
bedroom, a comfortable bed with firm mat- 
tress, are essential Even a healthy person 
will sleep badly in a stuffy room, where the 
air is overcharged with carbonic acid and 
other products of respiration 

As a heavy meal late at night invariably 
disturbs sleep, the last meal should be taken 
two or three hours before going to bed \ 
glass of hot milk or gruel at bed-time helps 
to promote sleep, and a hot-water bottle is 
a good thing for anyone who sulfers trom 
cold feet In the same way, a warm bath 
helps to relieve congestion of the brain and 
spinal cord [he worrying type of person, 
who invariably retires to bed with her mind 
made up that she will sleep badly, should 
trv half an hour's reading of a light, interest- 
ing book before settling to sleep. It is of 
the greatest importance to cultivate a quiet 
mind, and to avoid heavy mental work 
after the evening meal Following some of 
the hints given in this article, the sufferer 
from sleeplessness ought gradually to gain 


regular rest. 














































Caring for Excursionists’ Children 





Southport’s Day Nursery 
By WILLIAM REES 


so philanthropic and sensible 


ig geolarenen 
. has been project 


| for a long time as the 


iration of a Day Nursery for Excur 

t Childret 
The idea originated about a year ago 
th M Willett, who was then the Mayoress 
f Southport With the help of several 
ent ladi in the town, Miss Willett 


| into practical form 

In the tirst place, the Committee had the 
pose, as they thought 
ild only be 


number of visitors 


the Nursery wot required on 


entered the town; but the venture was so 

essful that they saw it had met a long- 

felt want, and they decided to open it daily 
ntil the end of September 

Unfortunately hi vind prevailed one 

ening and damaged the tent, with the 

result that special efforts were made to 


iin a permanent structure 


A Nursery for Babies 


The Southport Town Council were the 
first to recognise the great good that the 
DD Nursery was doing for the tired-out 

ther and the tired-out child who had 


e for an outing to that popular Lanca 

re re rt They t once decided to erect 
nt structul vhich has now been 

ef e time Che Nursery from the 
ommencement ha een a great success 


being left on an 


erage daily It | been visited by in 
ential people f1 everal watering place: 
ll most anxious to know the full details as 
t ts workir 
The mother is often prevented by tinan 
ial rea f1 | her child at home 
] ctent ¢ it now she can leave 
her bal it the Nursery for a whole day for 
pence, for half a da for fourpence, or 
LOI ne ir tor ( 1\ 
lren are fully looked after by 
etent perso 1 trained nurses id 
» provid th table meal 
I) th ummer months Southport 
receive i large number of visitors for the 
If it should be wet, or a very hot day, 
the mother’s personal ple ire soon vanish 


nightfall she is jaded and wearied 


ind ere 


and the child either wet through or over. 


heated, and very often ill-fed The day 
that was to have been one of enjoyment 
has turned to one of discomfort 


Under the 
Mayoress of 
comlort obviated, for 
can be partially o1 


present scheme of 
Southport 


will be 


the ex- 
this dis- 
the mother 
wholly relieved of her 
the seaside, and 
she may have every contidence that it wil] 
be properly looked after 
food 


experienced 


much of 


child during her visit to 


receive 


sultable 


and wholesome and obtain every 


attention The 
mothers will not only be relieved of family 


from nurses. 


cares during a day’s holiday, but they will 
their children 


with hints on feeding 


gain fresh ideas as to how 


ought to be treated 


and cleanliness that must prove valuable. 


of the public in visiting the 


The curiosity 


Nursery was maintained up to its close 
hundreds being shown through it daily. 


The 


won ke n 


present structure consists of a large 
building rhe floor 
a foot from the sand, and the 


is raised about 
sides are thick 
canvas. 
Inside the Nursery 
One end of the Nursery is devoted to a 


ver of small 


row of beds, as well as a num 


cots, the occupants being carefully looked 
alter 

loys of every description were supplied, as 
well as a large older 


children play outside in a large fenced play- 


rocking-horse rhe 


ground looking on to the lake, with every 
protection against accidents and the strong 
rays of th un 

When a mother leaves her child she receives 


a ticket bearing a number, a duplicate ol 


which is pinned on the httle on so that there 

in be no doubt as to identity Children 
of all ages ha wen left at the Nursery 
many as youn is three weet which 1s 
one of many ifficient proofs that it has met 
1 want 1 will no doubt be followed by 
other watering place Many mothers have 


expressed their high opinions of the Nursery 
Che following of the testimonials 
, 


taken from the book kept for v1 


itors :-—- 


Prom 


vantage of the Day 


ther 














THE NURSERY 














































eight months old, 
I think 
it a splendid thing for the children, and 
mothers as well 


‘I left my baby 


and she had a tew hours’ sleep. 


“It is much better than mothers 
carrying their babies about all day. 


An 


THE QUIVER 









There are all kinds of toys and amuse. 
ments for the children, and very nice re- 
freshments for them as well. I must give 
the Mayoress great praise, and also the 
ladies who give their assistance in nurs- 
ing the babies. 


Yours, ——, Hulme 


v ¢ 


Invalid’s Outlook 


By K. BUCKENHAM 


AM watching from my window (as I lie in 


bed) the thick white mist on a cold and 
stormy morning Phere are grand old trees 
in the foreground, through which one can 


see a beautiful view on clear days ; but this 


morning there is nothing but a dreary mist ; 
indeed, one can scarcely see even the elm 
trees. Yet, as I look, I fancy all sorts of 
eautiful shapes and forms are moving, and 
I compare them with the future of life, and 


think how wisely the joys and trials are 


iden 
I am ill, and cannot take any part in the 
bustle of life. Whether I am laid aside until 
leath sets me free, or whether I shall recover 
nly God can say But my own heart tells 
me that strength will never cor 
world. I do not spend all my time in bed, 
it a good deal of it, and from my pleasant 


ne to me in this 


vindow I indulge in many dreams of the 
past There are bLright dreams and sad 
dreams ; sometimes of those dear ones I 
have lost, but hope ere long to meet again 


I 
not 


will 


Why should I 
thoughts ? It 


write some of my 


help me to forget the 


pain, and perhaps may comfort others who 

ffer So this shall be a little talk for 

invalids. Perhaps some stray word of mine 

make the lamp of hope burn brighter 

ing straight from the heart of one suf 
ferer to another 

* * * * . 

t nother grey d l[day ! To-morrow 

there Il be a chang if not outwardly, it 

t in one’s heart Chere is always 

ething very solemn in standing on the 

thre l f the unsee Yet there is hope 

n my | rt, too Lately I have felt so 

ing (in spite of my year nd have lived 

in a fairy dream Those who have health 


and strength do not have the same thoughts 
that come to the minds of sick people. God 
through Nature, speaks to them in quite a 
difterent 


appreciate 


Just as a 
beautitul 


where 


voce, Musician Wil 


music, and an artist 


his picture, ordinary people would 
only hear a noise and fail to see beauty in 
the picture, so God in Nature speaks to m¢ 
in His many beautiful ways, and makes pain 
possible to bear when it would otherwise be 
unbearable 
But why have I 
heart of late, making life 
colour, in spite of the gloomy 
days ? Is it that will let me speak to 
could only give ex 


other people ? If | 


had this singing in my 
again all rose 


sunless 


God 





pression to my thoughts, all be well 
and loneliness be gone for evet the new 
month that is opening to-morrow, something 
whispers that before it ends 1 shall have 


been able to comfort others 
* * * . . 


old, and I have 
the grim 
vriting did not 
the life of 
ially those 


The new month is two days 
been learning another lesson from 
teacher pain, so that my 
get to 
suffering humanity brighter 


finished I want make 


espet 


1] 


who are thought to be incurable 





ber, “ with God all things are possible,” and 


though a hundred doctors should say 


were dying, you may recover in spite of all 
When I first became ill, seven years ago 
I felt as if life had ended I can never de 


scribe the horrors that enveloped m¢ all the 
more, perhaps, because I tried to hide my 
feclings from those whom I loved. How 


a doctor 
well again! He 
ind prob- 
And 


well I remember the when 
told me I 
off to 


ably thought no more of the matte! 


night 


should never be 


went some 


dinner-party 











[ went home, to break off my engagement 
and face the future ! 
There was no future for me for many a 
,y, and almost at times no God! And, oh, 
ww frightened I was at the thought of death ! 
Rut time, the great healer, has done wonders, 
ae now I know that, far from being for- 
ken by God, it is the suffering ones who 
ri hosen from the multitude.”” And 
hould it end in death——which all must come 
sooner or later I think it will only be 
ng asleep and awaking with God. I 
ll meet the loved ones gone _ before, 
ere there shall be no more death, neither 
rrow nor crying, neither shall there be any 


In the meantime, I am content to wait, 
ppy in the many blessings which I still 


¢ ¢ 


Catering for a 


| months of June and July, glorious 
nths of light and sunshine, are the 


il time of the year for a garden party. 
owers are then at their freshest and 
st, and the trees and grass still retain 
r pristine verdure, unspoiled by the de- 

er of all garden beauty— dust. 
The womat ose drawing-room space 
s limited, and who has many social debts 
iy, Should not fail to take advantage 
this method of returning her friends’ 
itality, for it is astonishing how many 
ts even a small suburban garden will 
odate \n entertainment of this 
lescription always “‘ goes ’’ so much better, 
t than one held in a room, probably 
ise the very fact of being out-of-doors 
ps one’s friends to be social and fraternise 

together 





It is not the purpose of this article to 
luscuss the various methods of entertaining, 


but rather to assist the young housekeeper 
her preparations for that very important 
| part of the gathering —the refreshments. 
It is certainly best, e: pecially in a household 

Mat is “run ’’ with a small domestic staff, 


hire every article of china, silver, etc., 
it Is required The saving of labour is 


lormous, and the cost is not great. The 
ust, which I will give later, should be made 
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enjoy, and in the love of my friends, for ill- 
ness is the time when true friends show their 
sweetness, invalids being often trying per- 
sonalities ! 

Always, too, there is the voice of God, 
speaking to any of His poor suffering children 
who are in trouble of any kind. One has 
only to listen, and it is always there, in the 
voices of the birds, and in the soft evening 
breeze, and in the hush of night. I think 
He speaks then most of all, for in the intense 
stillness one can feel His presence and know 
that He is doing all things well. 

May these thoughts of mine, born in the 
wintry mist, make spring in suffering hearts, 
and remind them that 


**(Jod’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world”! 


? 


Garden Party 
ST. CLAIR 


out and sent, or, better still, taken, to the 
shop from which the things are to be hired, 
at least a fortnight in advance. Arrange- 
ments may be made for the goods to be 
delivered early on the day of the party, 
accompanied by a man who unpacks the 
crates. At the conclusion of the function 
he reappears, repacks, and departs with 
the cases. Thus the wearisome task of 
washing up is entirely done away with, 
and the attractiveness of having everything 
on the table to match is ensured. 


Chief Requirements 

For a hundred persons the following will 
be required :— 

One tea urn, 1 coffee urn, 6 milk jugs, 6 hot 
milk jugs, 8 cream jugs, 4 loaf and 4 castor 
sugar basins, 4 doz. teacups and saucers, 
the same number of coffee cups and saucers, 
4 doz. lemonade glasses, 7 doz. ice plates, 
2 doz. large plates, 6 two-quart jugs, 4 doz. 
small plates for fruit, 3 fruit bowls, 4 doz. 
fruit spoons, 8 doz. tea-spoons, 7 doz. ice- 
spoons, 1 or 2 ladles (if fruit salad is pro- 
vided), and sugar tongs. 

In arranging the list of comestibles and 
liquid refreshments, that extremely uncertain 
quantity, the English climate, must be taken 
into consideration. Strawberries, which are 


a — 


Oe 
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quite plentiful sometimes, are quite pro- 
hibitive at other times. Then, again, a 


arrive, and the coffee 
in the 


sudden heat-wave may 
and even the tea, must be iced; whilst 
cold these 
more acceptable when proffered boiling hot 
The following list 
refreshments it Is necessary 


event of a ‘snap drinks are 


will give some idea of the 


to provide tor 


one hundred persons : 

Six plates of sandwiches, 2 plates of rolled 
white bread and butte plates of brown 
bread and butter, 6 plates of small mixed 
cakes and biscuits fancy cakes, 2 plain 


cakes, 1 lb. of ice wafers, 2 quarts of straw 
berry and 2 quarts of vanilla ice, strawberries 
fruit salad, 14 lb. of tea, 1} Ib 


lemonade 


ind cream OIF 


of coffee, 5 quart each ol and 


claret-cup, § quarts of milk, 2 quarts of 








cream (for tea and coffee only), and 2 Ib 
each of loaf and castor sugar 
Lobster Rolls 
On the evening before the rolls are re- 
quired put a half-pint of warm milk and 
water into a basin and dissolve in it } oz. 
of yeast Stir in sufficient warm flour to 
make a batte1 place i cloth over the basin 
let it stand in a warm place all night 
Next morning add a little salt, and a quartet 
pint of warm water Kub 1 oz. of butte 
nto 2 lb. of flour, pour the yeast batter into 
the centre, and i all together Leave 
the dough in the basin for hours Divide 
t to small pieces, form into rolls, and 
fter they have stood for ten minutes to 
rise, bake them in a hot oven on a floured 
tin When cold, cut off the top of each 
remove most of the crumb, fill with lobster 
ture ind repl ( the top For the 
fi y Pick all the meat from a large 
lobster, chop it, and i little lemon juice 
and pepper. Add a quarter-pint of cream 
that ha been whippe ind seasoned with 
it and pepper 
The sandwich rolls, w h can be obtained 


tror most baker ind confectioners may 


be used instead of the home-made roll 
Chicken, hard-boiled  « and chopped 

hovies, salmon or rab, may be sub 
tituted for the lobste 

Other savoury sandwiches may be made 
of ‘le de foié gras, cucumber and anchovy 
t tomatoes and chopped capers 
mustard and cress and anchovies Honey 
pread on brown bread and butter and 
rolled, makes deliciou veet sandwiches. 
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Another pleasing 


of white 


variety consists of Pieces 
1 spread with Devonshire 
cream and blackberry jelly being placed 
together. The quantity of butter required 

z. sandwich rolls, 3 half-quarterp 


brea 


is 2 lb 3 «cle 
white loaves, and 2 threepenny Daren loaves 
The white bread should be quite fresh, but 
the brown is better when one day old 


The plates of mixed cakes and bis uits 


contain wine biscuits, macaroons, short- 
bread Savoy fingers pelt four éclaiy 
cream buns etc Iced cakes are always 


appre¢ lated by 
the 
madeira and a light 
with fruit 


young people, particular 


those of layer and filling order, A 


luncheon cake 


go well 
Strawberries and Cream 

One pound of strawberries and one-third 

ofa pint of cream is the allowance for every 

four persons, and a 


quart of ice provides 


from twelve to fourteen helpings. It is much 
lake ices at home than to buy 


and if the household 


cheaper to n 
them freezer is not 
ssibly does not 
the ov 


large enough, or po 


all 


exist at 


one can be hired for 


casion 


Should strawberries be unobtainable, this 
salad will make a capital substitute for 
fresh fruit 

Twelve bananas, 4 oranges, 2 bottles of 
apricots, 3 bottles of mixed fruits, } lb. of 
black grapes Ib. of glacé cherries. Cut all 


the fruit into pieces, and peel, halve, and st 

the grapes Put a quart ot iter, 12 02. of 
loaf sugar, and the juice from the bottl 

fruits into a lined saucepan and boil. Pour 
the boiling liquor over the fruit. When cold 
repeat the process, in all four times. At 
the last boiling add two tablespoonfuls of 


lemon juice 
Iced Coffee 
One quart of stror 
fuls of castor sugar, a half-pint 


half-pint of milk. When cold, add the cream 


i” collec ix tablespoon- 


ol cream 


and stand the jug on ice until the coflec 
required his quantity 1s sufficient lor 
eighteen cups 


Iced Tea 


lo every quart of water allow four good 
tea poontuls ot tea Scald a large } 
put in the tea, and pour the boiling water 
over it Let it stand for tive minutes, thet 
strain the liqu otf the leaves and stand 
the required, put the 


jug on ice When 

nto a gla 
slices 
with cold tea 


add 
of lemon, and 


necessary sugar 1 some 
powdered ice and two 


fill up the glas 











“He was thinking of the past and of the future.” 


Rifted Clouds 


A Welsh Story 
Ir By HUGH FRIAR ‘ 

























At \ RADDA looks out across the waters But it was not of its beauty that Philip | 
4 . % tern sea On the land Beynon was thinking, as he sat before the 
et rise, precipitous fire in his homely lodgings one grey Novem 
t their fastnesses not only ber day 
y ravine, but many The afternoon gloom was imperceptibly 
int green and many changing into twilight as the young minister 
in the living verdure of | lay back in his armchair, looking despond- 
h and pine To the ently into the glowing coals which he had 
t de for a space, and just stirred up into a blaze 
t vellow-green marshes He was thinking of the past and of the 
tes t the golden sand of the future 
| Shor t parkling sapphire of the Before putting his hand to the plough he 
\t t thern end of the village had thought that he was prepared to give 
huge magnet-shaped up all, to forsake everything as the price 
Shor l the waters of a magni of his true discipleship 
t estuary When the tide is full you But now he saw that he had failed to 
here ! ntain-girdled lake, breath realise how much the “all” included: not 
u ness that the ocean only was it a daily taking up of the cross 
nd bi t t but the weight of that cross seemed to in- 


Aberadda crease day by day; the further he went 
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m the way of sacrifice the greater was the 
demand made on his self-abnegation 
His own people had not been best pleased 
at his choice of a career, although his parents 
found a certain secret satisfaction in it 
His mother, indeed, had rejoiced at heart that 
one of her children at least was given to 
God: with all a woman's instinctive belief 
in vicarious merit she felt that in some way 
or another his devotion would make up 
for the deficiencies and imperfections of her 
own religious life And his father also had, 
in a lesser degree, felt a soothing of his con- 
science from the pious resolve of his second 
son, although it ran counter to his common 
ense philosophy of life 
st son had fulfilled his father’s 
wishes by becoming a physician, and was 
now quite a rising man in his profession 
with a fashionable and ever-increasing 
clientele The two younger sons had fol 
lowed their father to the timber-yvard 
Stephen, the elder of the two, had been taken 
into partnership, and the management of 
the business in Liverpool had been placed 
pI ctically in his hands Roger, the younger 
was representing the firm in America. The 
two were described, semi-facetiously, as 
‘cl Ips of the old block 
Poot Philip as his relations called 
hi from the day of his childhood had 
consistently professed his intention of being 
1 minister of the Gospel. The purpose was 
stronger than either of his parents sus 
pected, and they were not a little dis- 
ppointed when thi “ passing fancy 
proved to be the settled purpose ol his 
life 
When the question of Philip’s future was 
being discussed, Ri ird, the eldest on 
it Cambridge Philip himself would 
e followed there Had he expressed a 


wish to enter any other protession, or even 





to devote elf t i commercial lite 
! father, in all prol ilitv, would not have 
ce rred to his request for a University 


lucation But, for the Methodist mini 
try! Well, it seemed rather unnecessary 
The theological colleges of the denomina 
tion would surely provide a sufficient train 
ing Just one idea iggested itself to John 
Beynon, but only to be dismissed as quickly 
He thought that, under the influences his 
n would encounter at the University, he 
ht possibly be inclined to seek ordina 


tion in the Established Church rhe social 


prestige which in the elder man’s mind was 

associated with the Anglican ministry a 

pealed to his worldly ambition, : 
“They will all be Churchmen at Cam. 


bridge, Philip,” he said, and then half. 
jestingly, “‘ Are you not afraid that they 
will convert you ? hey will persuade y 
to leave the Old Body.”’ 

The expression in the boy’s face, as }y 


looked straight into his father’s eyes, car. 
ried conviction as to the strength of 
will 

‘No; I have no fear of that.’ he simply 
said 

Che father felt proud of the lad’s firmness 
and courage rhe better nature of the man 
approved whole-heartedly of his boy's senti- 
ments 

Still, when his loftier mood of apprecia- 
tion was passed and he was once more on 
the level of his ordinary self. the lifelong 
habit of paring and pruning expenditure 
reasserted its sway A University training 
for a Methodist minister was an unnecessary 
and unprofitable expense, sheer waste of 
money Therefore Philip was not sent t 
Cambridge 

This was the first item in the cost of re 
nunciation ; and, as Philip thought of it 
he asked himself in the bitterness of remen- 
brance, ‘Why did I not press my claims 
to go up to Cambridge—claims as strong 
every whit as Dick's, it not stronger? 

Then there was the first “call” he re 
ceived, to a Welsh chapel in a London 
suburb, attended by a large and fairly 
affluent congregation of prosperous Welsh- 
men and their families He was only the 
assistant pastor; but there was real work 
to be done, and his surroundings were con- 
genial It was here that he had met the gitl 
to whom his troth was pledged, and whos 
photograph was facing him as he sat in his 
rather dingy room at Aberadda 

Why had he not remained there and mar- 
ried, and settled down on the prospect ol 
becoming pastor of the church when Dr 
Rees, his senior, should retire, as he w 
do, no doubt, before very many years had 
passed ? 

He had given it up, because he seemed t 
hear a more imperative summons to ts 
straggling little place in the land of 4s 
forefathers, where the Methodist movement 
of a hundred vears ago had never quite 


gained the mastery over the ignorance ane 
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ilien temperament 


hing population. Its influ- 
ng to wear off. Moreover, 
flux of visitors, persons of 
alien habits 
as not without its perils to the 
was the demand for a 
ile in closest touch with 
en, yet had an intimate 
ce with those English 
ind life which, misunder 
so detrimental to the 
mpressionable Celt 
born and bred in English 
it retaining the fullest sym- 
radical comprehension of 
with all its peculiarities 
temperament, would be 
ht man to undertake this 


s call was urgent 
Calvinists had been with- 
two or three years, since 


t r old minister 


Philip had 


to Wales for a short summer 
hed at Carmel, as the 
; called (on his return 


ceived from the deacons 
Carmel, not simply a unani 


h was couched in 


it whi 


that of supplication and 


at the matter from every 
d consulted D1 
other in the ministry ; 


Rees 


ti kiah of old, laid the letter 


| prayed night and day 
t length the answer came 


It was ‘‘ Go!” 


takable 
ott his reply to Aberadda 
their be- 
conferred on her the right 

He pointed out to her 
t the chapel was in debt to 


1 his fiancee: 


two thousand pounds, and 
wiped out not a penny 
personal expenses, above 
absolutely necessary 
must be deferred until 

ed That was the price 
to pay for his response to 
the delay of their wed 


h was in reality 


ent whic 
he id not think so then 
ve heart was ready tor 


was prepared to pre 
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tend that she concurred in this renuncia- 
tion—of the extent of which she had a truer 
perception than had her lover—on the 
ground of religious duty, whereas in reality 
her cordial consent was the fruit of her love 
for him, and a generous concession contrary 
to her own maturer judgment 

lo the fairly affluent 
Suburbia two thousand pounds was nothing 
To the humble and hard- 
working people of Aberadda it was a great 
deal. Philip found to his surprise how slowly 
and in what thin little streams the money 
flowed into the treasury of Carmel. It was 
not the will that was lacking. No; he cer- 
tainly could not complain that there was no 
sincere desire to give, but the means of ful- 
filling that desire were not at their command. 

Philip determined not to be behindhand. 
He had taken these faded rooms in prefer- 
ence to others more pretentious in the larger 


congregation of 


very formidable 


houses on the sea-front, solely because he 
could thus give a shilling or two more a 
week to the fund He lived in the simplest 
way ; he economised wherever it was pos- 
sible. His landlady, good woman that she 
was, honestly seconded his efforts in every 
way she could, and, like a truly religious 
woman, abated not one jot of her respect for 
him because of his threadbare garments and 
simple fare 

But with the united and untiring efforts 
of pastor and flock barely four hundred 
pounds had been raised in five years 

A few months before their wealthiest 
deacon, a retired ironmonger, had died. 
By his will he had left six hundred pounds 
to Carmel, and the rest of his property, un- 
conditionally, to his two maiden sisters. 
They had the reputation of being even more 
parsimonious than their brother, and the 
expectation of their discontinuing his sub- 
scriptions was rather a set-off to the legacy 
bequeathed to the chapel 

After five years only half of the debt was 
paid off! The other half remained to be 
subscribed ! 

When would their marriage take place ? 
Philip asked as he looked at the girl’s photo 
graph before him. Was it right to offer her 
youth in sacrifice 

As his eyes wandered to the other photo- 
graphs on the mantelpiece he reflected bit- 
terly that his relatives could so easily afford 
to pay off this debt, or indeed that her 
same with little incon- 


family could do the 
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a 


a 





nee He 
rty would be quite 


that either 


willing to give twice 


knew so well, too 
that sum to him personally 
himself ; but, to be 

rer to him than life—ah! 


to spend on 
given to that which was 
that was an 
[ from another tree 

“But the 
loubt 
omething more than a doubt 
the results of his 
justified the 
\ he brooded over it he 


T im\ 


sharpest sting of all was the 


which in his mind was becoming 
as to whether! 
ministry at Aberadda 
Sacrince 
thought of so 
had not succeeded in con 
their 
1 


many evils he had failed to remedy: 


persons he 


verting from the error of ways, so 
that 
only 
offences if half 
true; that 


which, in 


elderly deacon whose hypocrisy was 
gravation ol his 

the tales about I 

letestable little drinki 


pite of all his endeavours to close it 


were 
ne shop 


Was 


yearly increasing the secret drunkenness 
t his people the greater frequency 
f the deceits practised on their summer 
itors ; the lies so common, and so little 
thought of, in the rush of their competi 
4 , 
VW t a conceited tf l he had been to think 
that at the sound of his voice the fortress of 
{ iW ild fall, as did the walls of Jeri ho 


I rew trumpets ! 
bitter medit 
! g everything beyond 


ition ranged from 


is landlady interrupted 
it only partially 


Yes; I'm ready for tea,”’ he said, with 


t round to see who had come in 
If } 1 done he would have seen that 
\ panied by a prim 
t ‘ ! 1 mourning, with a sharp 
featured face, cre 1 and lined by the marks 
| 1) ] i! ind wishes to 
t lor t 
tle. t ee | e forward towards 
t t ittitude of he 
1 t 1 ‘ { WwW Ss one { t 
tel { t icon-benctacto1 
; { el 
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suspicion that crossed his mind of an ironical 
intention 
“No; I was 


he replied, uttering unconsciously what w 


not preparing my sermon” 
ds 
only a half-truth, for the meditation of that 
aiternoon was to prove an important factor 
in his next sermon preparation, 

Phe minister gave no outward sign of his 


i 


irritable expectation of some petty com- 


plaint or trivial fault-finding of the lady 
On the other hand, she could scar ely conceal 
her eager nervousness ; the restlessness of 
her hands was enough to betray her, with- 
out the wandering of her eyes from object 
to object in the room, 

‘I have a strange request to make,” she 
last, speaking in their native lan- 
guage, and the from English to tl 


vernacular had the effect of creating a cer- 


said at 


( hange 


tain bond of sympathy between them 

Philip wondered what was coming next 
He still thought that she had a grievance 
to all 

She paused i moment, and then produce 
a sealed enve lope which she 
to him wit! 

‘You will see that 
written on the cover, ‘ To be 


the explanation : 

there is a directi 
opened after 
the evening sermon at Carmel 
day and the notice ‘ 
be read out to the 
pulpit 


next Sun 


| herein to 


ontaine 


congregation from th 


It was, as she had said, an extraordin 
request 

“Will you do this ? she question 
from the position, somewhat unusual to her 
of a supplicant for favours 


Philip considered the position quictly If 





the document contained anything prepos 
terous, any public accusation of some me! 
ber of the chur iny denun 
innocent amusement iny ¢ ! 
persons or things, he « rule 
ing it publicly, after nning its contents 
Philip was casuist enough to consider that 
in such conditions his pro ce Wo I 
hold good, as having been obtained 
false pretences 
His thoughts were so rapid that the pau 


preceding 
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ni finger 1 it interrog itively He felt the she could only increase: a hard working, 
ht and thickness, turned it over, and) modest woman, with a drunken husband, 
ion held it out t arm's length, as_ though who was bringing disgrace on her and his 
ae he could thus obtain a general view of its children by his open inebriety ; an honest, 
that ntents as well as of its external appear- God-fearing man, whose two sons were in 
ict E nce prison for theft these had caused him to 
And then threw it on one side almost feel ashamed of his discontent. How trifling 
ntemptuou his disappointments, his. discomforts, his 
His cordial ike, which had broken _ sacrifices appeared in the light of these 
a jown in het n of the person who _ bitter calamities of others, which they met 
hy 4 
| : ~ Lt IRD le 
vit | ; a . . ey # 
ect ut oth | Pai 
S | t 
tl I 
in t 
ot t 
tT ‘ 
~ i 
t 
t 
1] 
: . “*VYou will see that there is a direction written on the cover.’” 
Halt!’’ to the bat- not simply with the calmness of resignation, 
tior his memory but with the cheerfulness of invincible hope ! 
t 1 drew up sharply at Hiow ungrateful he had been to God ! 
rd of nd In the rebound of feeling, with an un- 
Saturday, and he perceived idea of reparation, he said to him- 
t aban putti into self that his sermon on Sunday should be 
t next day a consideration of the goodness of God and 
1 tu despon an appeal for a deepe gratitude to Him 
) ( tternool It was “ Bless the Lord, © my soul, and forget 
toral visits he had not all Hlis benetit 
l \ k girl dyin Thoughts came rushing across his mind 
nt bodily pain, and ina flood. The recollection of the mercies and 


overty, whicl blessings God had vouchsafed to him indi- 











well-nigh him. His 


1 bodily equipment 


idually 
health and strength an 
I family 


overpowered 


his home and surroundings, his 
training in the ways of virtue and religion, 
material had never 


known the 


comforts of which he 


want, all the inner richness of 


r} been his, his desire to serve 
God, his devotion to Christ 
much to awaken his personal gratitude 
And in the light of 
into words the 


life which had 


there was so 


lls Own experience he 
anslat¢ memories 
nd feelings of others, so differently circum 
stanced ; he what 
they, viewing the past in its true perspective, 
ought to feel, and would feel, if the truth 
faithfully represented to them 

It was a clear, dry Sunday night, frost in 
the air and the stars shining brightly over- 
head. There was consequently a larger con- 
gregation than usu 

Phe sympathy and 


could vividly imagine 


wer»re 





nity which common 
heightened by the 
emotional susceptibility whi 
it len the 
1 halls of assembly 





worship engenders w 
h is qui ke ned 
the evening hours, wl warmth and 
inside well-till 
contrast so forcibly with the 
the isolation of Nature 
from this, the fires of the 
tion were sufficient to 
glow in the hearts of his hearers 


t light 


darkness and 
\part 


prea her's devo- 


outside 


awaken a re sponsive 


The effect of the sermon was marvellous 
to have regained 


marked the 


peared to his people 
which 

Nay 
and more spiritual 


magnetic zeal 
they recog 


ised 
tism of 


} 


had gained a new colout 


fervour, which evidenced a long bap 
blood 


that derived from 


tears and of His speech 


victorious and pul t lal sullering 


He spoke as he had never done before 

When the sermon w ended he sat down 
while the congregation sang a hymn As he 
eaned his head t the back of the 
pulpit the remer e of Miss Davies's 
envelope enly ied across his mind 
He had just time t pen it betore he w 
to ri to pronounce the benediction 


sheet of fools- 


the tolded 
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cap he noticed something like a cheque 


pinned to it He had no time to examine 
He just glanced at the 


large white 


the coloured paper 
lines written on the 
then, fully 
delivered this mes: 


sheet, and 


without realising its 


meaning, 
sage to his congregation: 
It is the 


nel is free,’ 


“Here is a cheque for £1,000 
gift of unknown friends. Carn 
Irhere was a moment's absolute 
Por an instant they did not com 


thev had 


silence 
prehend that 
all really felt 


the heavy burden 


was rolled awa\ Chen, as at a preconcerted 
signal, yet without any sign or word being 


given, the whole congregation rose as one 


man, and, though no one could ever exp] 


how the instantancous understanding was 


arrived at, burst forth into one of. their 


beloved hymns: Here's a Saviour for the 
sinner.” 
Philip Beynon sat WI vercome by his 


emotion 

It all rushed in on him like a torrent of 
rapturous light What the 
this gift would be! What a splendid stimu- 
lus for their religious enthusiasm ! What an 
furthe 
freedon 


incentive to 
sense ol 
efforts would be 
would come in also as no less sacr 
what a delight to his promised bride and t 


himself no Ik the breaking down of the 
barriers which kept ther part 
The congregation had 1 1 t f 





which they were repeating 


with all the 


lines of the vers« 
over and over again 
of Celtic emotion : 
] } ’ 
} r 


That was just what thev a felt, what 


they all wanted to say Endless gratitude 
in constant humility. That should be the 
keynote of all their future li 
. > * * > 
The unk ] t I \ y 
said itcerw t t it t 
very well pla er\ t t 
























































































“Baffled to Fight Better” 
By the Rev. H. W. HORWILL, M.A. 


























HH \’ VE all, he was a man refreshed by threats, braced to a higher | 
P [eo 4 point by assaults, and without discouragement or fear. The usual fA 
that ¥ tamers of the human spirit—difficulty, ridicule, and failure—merely sug } 
\\ sted to him that he had not yet found the right approaches to his ends.” i} 
m pw ireer of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, of whom these | 
ng \ " were written not long ago by a leading critic, has often been quoted | 
{ i is illustrating the value of tenacity of purpose. It really means not simply | 
| ry raul but “ Try again by a wiser method.’’ Disraeli accepted his i 
_— | il defeat this critic points out, not only as indications that he had still 
\ } long road to travel, but as a warning that he had not yet entered by the \ j 
}| t gat Everyone has heard how his maiden speech in the House of | 
\ Commons was listened to with impatience, and concluded amid mocking | 
r | rs You may laugh now,” he said as he sat down, “ but the time will 
4 hy ym n you will hear me.’’ The prediction was brilliantly fulfilled, but | 
| || by what means The young politician set himself to find out what faults 
fl |} lat r manner had provoked derision. The result was seen in impor 
\ tant litications of his style 
HH ntinued to speak,’’ says Mr. Bryce in a_ biographical sketch | 
ei igh in a less ambitious and a less artificial vein.”’ Some young men 
y ld wen so discouraged by an experience of this kind that they would 
Y ) altogether Others would have blundered on in the same | | 
y to meet repeated discomfitures and to win at last the reputa 
4 tion of re Disraeli brought into play both his will and his brains and \ 
)) | the checks he received as a stimulus to self-criticism as well as to | N 
eTSeVECI e, he tinally reached the height of his ambition 
Oe | \ [* lit tur Tennyson is a conspicuous instance of the same blending of j 
) tp ind discretion The poems he published at twenty-four were 
led in the Quarterly Review. Year after year passed in silence 
i t t have been supposed that he had been “ snufted out.”” After | 
| rly le there appeared another volume. This contained a revision of 
+ several of the earlier poems, now purged of their blemishes, together with 
| poems which marked a great advance in the mastery of his art 
lenny ud at last ‘“‘ found the right approach,’’ and henceforth every 
j # step led him nearer to his ultimate fame 
| y the Epilogue to \solando "’ Robert Browning teaches the same lesson. : 
ny } N H tion is that ‘* We fall to rise, are battled to fight " To fight \ 
ul Phat is all that some of us learn from our disappointments, and in 4 
ve have to meet defeat aiter defeat, until we surrender in y 
€ | {] Ll t every set-back should prompt us to examine whether out | 
the most eftective that can be secured, and whether our tactics | 
that can be devised By so doing we may pluck from past 
the secret of future victories Thus, in Browning’s words, ‘‘ We 
to tight better 
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The Closed Room 


MARGARET BATCHELOR 


By 


(Continued) 


LITTLE MI rTREASURE 


LONG-SHAPED 
at om side 


irtmoor, and a_ window 


lattice 


ove}! 


room with 
4 vi 


D n 
seat fitted with 


looking 


Indows 
with a 


dee ~ 


soit ishions at the end 


the room The windows open, the 
littl urtain of dimity blowing in the 
reez Qn the floor some bright mats 
Pretty pictures on the walls Flowers 
ases on the mantelpiece A girl's hat 

ket lying acro a chai On the 

t ¢ DOX 1 paints and a brush laid 
( I pen | ting book (on tine 
eart ll I net, in which lay a 
cl ‘ ll, a miniature feeding 


cle 


ting-looking 


icked in caretully at one 


inter Story 


all so 


as 


y lifferent f inything he had 
im ned She hardly knew what she had 
expected to see, but certainly not this pretty 
room, belonging irently to a child of 

h |} wn age nd tastes 


f hurried footsteps 


ur M Dumblebee me panting up the 
st I 

Miriam wa Oal rbed in all she saw that 
she not move trom the doorway 


exclaimed the good 


{ ting my « o to speak, when 
t er me t tupid old woman | 
t I had me r locked the door Do 


cit I Chol i@ sees 


you 


‘ He has 


be« 


‘So he ha 


back 
SO do 
feel satisticc 
stairs.”’ 


run a 


“Yes, but do tell me 


It is so difte 


thought uncle 


Kept h 
the housek 
ott the thre 
‘What 


‘Why \ul 


uncle wa i 


only thought 


bye 
word Tl 
more ibout 
ertain M 

re did behe 
very kind on 
live witl 


She 
duty said \ 
keeper from 


Phe \ 


gon 


unexpec 


to Plymouth 


vay 


1 until you ar 


rent from what | 


ex 
Kept hi mey ere 
ney i Ks ! 
eper is he iustle 
ld na 
cal I 
e Patten { 


about tl 


he roon 


pected 


S 
t so 
eas 
oO 7 
1 
I 
1 { te 
but 
\ 
cT al 
yo 
7 
slic sl 
} 
nl 
= 
1d K 
AP 
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Exeter asking him to come at once, as an 
old college friend of his was seriously ill, 
and wished to see him. Master hurried off : 
he was away some days, and when he re- 
turned, Miss Miriam, he was not alone, for 
he had a baby girl, about five years old, 
with him. She was like a little gipsy, with 





“*What would master say if he knew you were here?’” 








dark hair and large brown eyes. Master 
lifted her in his arms down from the trap 
and carried her into the library I can 


picture him now rubbing her hands before 
the blazing fire 

rhis is going to be my little girl, Dum 
blebee. Come to cheer up the old house 
Aren't you, my treasure ?’ he said, looking 


at ber as she sat on his knee 





Y¢ J] am little treasure,’ she 


twined her brown arms round 


your 
said, and she 


his neck and kissed him, then nestled against 
master’s shoulder as though she had known 
him always 
‘When 
told me friend 
he had adopted this ¢ 
‘Well, little Miss 
of sunshine in the 
voted to 
juite in eparable 
“When would call het 
Miss Elizabeth,’ which was het 


tucked in bed 
had died 


rphan 


master 
that 


she Was 


how his and 


rreasure was like a ray 


house Everyone Was 


de and master were 


she came first, we 


real name ; 


but somchow it neve! ime natural, and so 
ifter a while, she was always known as 


Miss reassure 


[fo make a long story short, Miss 
Treasure lived with us for five years, and 
five happy years they were She was put 


re everything, and if she hadn't had such 


good disposition she must have been spoilt 


Sometimes I wonder whether we did not 
make too much of her, for it seems to me 
we almost worshipped the child, and you 


1 


I 
know, Miss Miriam 
God But 


+ 


we should only worship 
winter day 

Miss Treasure went 
tea to old Matilda 


howsomever, one 


was Christmas time 
to carry 


a shawl and some 


Cox It came on to a thick mist, and some- 

w the poor little lady missed her way 
ind fell into a quarry on the moor 

That was a terrible day I never 


vish to go through such another I shall 


ilways remember seeing the farm labourers 
irrying her home, for she was dead We 
thought she must have been killed in 
stantaneously. Master never got over it 


His hair went quite grey, and he seemed a 


lifferent man; to me he has never been 
the same since, for he has never taken any 
interest in anything as he did when Miss 
lreasure was here He has always had her 
room kept exactly as it was when she was 
It was a little while after she died your 
aunt first wrote to know if you could come 
to Haresfoot for a_ visit He had never 
heard from Miss Snow before, and knew 
nothing about her, and he said he could not 
to see another little girl about the place 
| t vhy he 1 isked you to come 
now you know all about it, Miss Miriam 
\ iunt took the 


law into her own hands 
ent you here [. for my part, have 


ou, and | hope I've 
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made you But 


master 1s 


happy never think that 
a miser, for he isn't 
**T will never say 


SO again 


Mrs. Dumble- 
bee. It makes me teel dreadful when I t¢ 





I thought about him,” said Miriam 
can I do to make it up?” 
“Don't you trouble your little head, Miss 
Miriam. It will all come right some day. | 
I will get the tea and 
shall make some toast, deary ; the fire is as 
clear, a beautiful fire for toast 
But always remember to think the best 
folks before i 
All that 
As she went to bed exclaimed— 
“Mrs. Dumblebee, I have thought of 
plan to please uncle.” 
** Well, tell me 
housekeeper, noticing how bright and ex- 
cited the child’s looked ** Now t 
to be asleep before the stable clock strikes 





daresay now 


clear as 


you know the worst 
Miriam w 


evening as thoughtful 


she 


another time said tl 
eyes 


nine 


IV 
MIRIAM 'S PLAN 


In the 


was Dusy 


was a warm spring morning 
farmyard at Haresfoot Louisa 
feeding a large brood of baby chickens 
proud, while Muiriar 
ome Indian 
ther hen 


which she was very 
stood by holding in her apron 
the large 


Pr Loo wcece-Za 


corn for brown n 


Loo-we-za! what be ‘e 


about ? There’s the dairy to be washed out 
and I have the baking to see to a! 
sorts,”’ called a voice from the open kitchen 
window, which looked into the farmyard 
‘* That’s Aunt Dumblebee a-calling,” s 
Louisa with a sigh It was pleasant out in 


listening to the lar 
bleating in the meadow and the lark sing 
and Louisa Was 


‘‘What be ’ee going to do, Miss 


the bright sunshine 
ing overhead 
indoors 
Miriam ? 

“T want to talk to Mrs. Dumblebee about 
a plan I have been 
Miniam so I shall go 


thinking 
in the kitchen 


‘If you go there, aunt will set yout 
work, miss,”’ said Louisa with a grin 

‘I don’t mind if she do I love cook- 
ing,”’ and Miriam ran into the house byt 
back door Louisa soon heard her men 
voice a he begged M1 Dumblebee t 
teach her how to make eedy biscuits 


which were quite a speciality at Harestioot 














Presently Mr. Goscott passed the window 
on a tour of inspection round his estate, 
nd seeing him reminded Miriam of her plan. 
Mrs. Dumblebee, I have such a lovely 
idea; may I tell you about it now?” 


she asked s she mixed the flour and sugar 
for the biscuits in a basin 
I must just have a look at my oven,’ 
said the housekeeper. ‘‘ Now what is it, 
Miss Miriat jeg 
“Tt is to do with uncle. I want to try 
i fill Treasure’s place. Won’t you 


tell me just what she used to do for 


You will never be able to take 
her pla in his heart, miss; it Is 
ypeless to think of it,’’ said Mrs 


“Well perh ; he has room tor 
me als iid Miriam, industriously 
rolling out the biscuits. ‘* Do tell m« 

it little Miss Treasure 
Well, I irdly know what there 
; to tell The little things she did 
him are difficult to describe In 
rl he would pour out his 

1 for breakfast, then would get his 

him on with his coat 
I er doing something 
ther for master. I could 

er tell you half. And I don't 

you w ild be able to do 

it I should leave 

ire, Miss Miriam 

\re t ts ready for the 
You have cut them out 

I will show you how to 

ike ginger-nuts another time 

e thought Miriam 
tten her idea of filling 

liss Treasur place, as the little 
more about it, but 

not the case. Miriam 

iit letermined to try her 

t to win r uncle’s heart 

Just as t iscults were cooked 
Lirat rd her uncle pass through the 
y to the library ; his fot 
tired and sad to her ears 
n the library door was firmly shut 


Shall I venture in ?”’ she debated with 
elf. ‘* Well, I must make a beginning 
time L will do it at once,” and with 

termined expression she picked up 


ut them on a plate, and went 
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Mr. Goscott was standing by the window 
cleaning his pipe. He was very surprised 
to see the flushed, excited child at his elbow, 
for Miriam had never sought him in the 
library of her own accord. 

“Here are some biscuits I’ve made my 
own self. Won't you taste them, uncle ?”’ 
she asked. 

“Of course I will. So you are learning 
to be a little cook.’’ Then he added, as if 
with an effort, ‘‘ I hope you are comfortable 


fae t 


“*That was my little Treasure,’ he said. ‘Some day I 
should like to tell you about her’”—p. 795. 


here, Miriam’’; and so saying he turned 
away, looking as though he was_ hardly 
interested enough to listen to her answer! 

‘I am very happy here, uncle. I have 
never felt so much at home anywhere 
before,”’ replied Miriam, nothing daunted 
by his rather ‘‘ wet blanket ’’ expression 

Something in her voice arrested his 
attention, and he looked at her as though 
for the first time he realised her presence 


a 





you 


have 
bl] A k 


ng ove! her 


know, Miriam, you remind me 
your mother when she was your 
a little picture of her taken 
kitten in her arms, her fair 


shoulders. Would 
see it 

ng for her eager affirmative, he 
desk, and handed her a watet 
pretty child 


ind wistful eye 


with fai 


might well have passed lor a 


ongst the papers in his desk a 
wards on to the 


was of a dark, gipsy-like girl 
hild in the sketch 


vho this must be 


turned her head away, not ventul 
it her uncl he picked it up 
ent it emed that he would 





as though 
impelled him 


iout a word; then 


ptly Some day ] should 
bout her, but I 
quiet 
u must make all 
» once had a great 


can't Spe ik 
and 
wances tor an 


Orrow I 


I 101 ter’s sake if her 
nhapy het 
1 never be anything but happy 
le iid Miriam, kissing him 


iss she had given 


he ran out of the room, and soon 
v her playing with her kitten 
lays lengthened into summe! 


toot 
young 


yed on at Hare 
rful determination in so 
plan of winning a 
affections 
heartened and 


little head 


herself in her uncle’s 
1 Maki very 


the room w till kept closed 
not mentioned 

it breakfast Miriam noticed that 
is lo iw more than usually 
letter by his plate 
and then 


ilence said 


“\* 


| 
| 


ai 
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heard from 


course, you must 


** I’ve your aunt to-day. Of 


The trap shall 
be ready to take you to Tavistock in time 
for the midday train 
Miriam’s face fell 
astonishment 
“What d 
with me, that 


go home 


ind expressed the utmost 


you mean, uncle? Are 


oe nding me 


you 
angry you are 
away ¢ 

Mr. Goscott looked surprised in his turn, 

* Why 
I am very selfish 
and I thought 
wanted to 


your aunt has written to tell me 
keeping you here so long 
from what she said you 
But I shall 
when you ive gone.” 
need I go? I should like 
to live here alway little girl 
Do ay | May 


‘Of course you may It 


return to London 


fecl very lonely 


Then, uncle 
and be your 


makes me feel 


very pleased to think you like being here 
Your coming has done me good One time 
I thought all the pleasures of life for me were 
over, and I closed my heart to all, as I did the 
room upstail No I tind you have opened 


the docr of my heart, and I mean to throw 
ind give it to you 
Shall we go up now And I will tell all about 
the little girl to whom it a 


belonged 
So Miriam live 


open the room upstairs 
once 
it Haresfoot always now 


Sometimes 


and a very lappy life he has 


he oe to see her aunt 
prised to hear that Mr. Goscott is not a 
atter all Another time she 
k to judge peopl 

Mi Dumblebee and Louisa 
pleased to hear that Miriam 
going to make her home at Haresfoot and 
be their “ little lady.” 

“I think Mi 


with 


miser will not 
be oO qui 
were very 


was always 


Miriam has worked wonders 
ind it is all through her un 
selfish littl heart said Mr 


mastel 


Dumblebee 


one day to Louisa ‘For if she had not 
persevered in trying to cheer him up, and 
make a place for herself im his life he would 
never have opened his heart or unlocked the 


} 
nel 


closed r 

If you went to Haresfoot 
bright-faced child making 
others happy, and a grey-haired man wht 
often talks of little Mi lreasure to his blue- 


eved niece [here is no “ closed 


om tor 
now, you would 


see a happy in 


room 


now 


1A 


KX 





tising on us ior a 


vith a child 


while 


irom 








The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


quite a 
ik of 


it? To be sure, we do 


commonplace 
letter-writing as 


stagey or stodgy stvle 
t-grandfathers; but this 
to our credit, for only 


sy, or by reason of a 


in their correspond- 


tters Epistles, if you 
theses, but letters! 

cre too pompous, too 
after style. If a com- 


; our worthy ancestors 
com lude 


ncontinently 

seat in 
view to authorship 

naturally 


more as we 


away cravats and wigs 


mere ettect We are 
only at saying what we 
it much as we would 
me, and we gain much 
not preclude the bom 


ne has a 


mind for it, 
er be a letter and not a 
not everyone who learns 
of letter 
well and fascinat 


vy effective art 
talk 
nt they pen in 
stately and = artificial 
by their inability to see 
riting to 
of the eye ; 


take a 


the answering 

they see but 
letters they put down, 
es lost 


inctuation 


In questions 
Like ev ery 


good and desirable, the 


d 
better way of learning 

of letter-writing than 
Misgivings 

grammar never worry 
It is that it isa 
ng to, and though 


enough 
you 
him or her in the flesh, 


ly key yourself down 
ill you are almost at his 

still retaining your 
nd then fancy begins to 


happy turns of expres- 
the nib 
uur letter 


and when 
feel 


again you 





almost as Robert Louis Stevenson felt about 
that it could not 
have been really your own work, but that of 


some of his best pages 
the helpful, wee Brownies 

But where is the child to come from ? It 
is only the living model that can inspire the 
best art. It instruction of 
old to the aspiring young orator to address 


was a regular 
his harangues to a row of chairs, and make 
believe to himself that they listen- 
ing audience, but it never worked well. Even 


were a 


in his most enraptured moments the speaker 
paintully conscious of the difference 
between timber and flesh, thus making his 
eloquence rather a wooden affair. It is little 
agine we are writing 
the 


was 


better when we only in 
to a child: there 
article 

And the children are The 
Crutch-and-Kindness League provides them 


must be genuine 


forthcoming 


by the score. In this way. There are be- 


tween cight and nine thousand poor crippled 


children in London alone. Their lives are 
very lonesome, and their young hearts 
are often very sore, for they are chil- 


dren, with all the child's dreams and eager 
desires, but their frailty, poor mites, hinders 


all their natural outlet. They cannot run, 
they cannot leap; too many of them 
can but lie on their backs year in and 
year out, or at best move painfully along 
on crutches. Yet many of them are very 
bright and intelligent, great readers, and 


difficult to realise 
letter 


How the postman’s 


fond of books Is it 
what the receipt of a 
of the least of these ? 
knock 
glimpse into the big, big world outside their 
small 
fluence a kindly and helpful letter has on 
their lives! 

This is 


means to one 


opens a chink which gives them a 


prison! And what an inspiring in- 


the Crutch-and-NKindness 
to put some loving heart, 


what 

League seeks to do 
in any part of the world, into communica- 
tion with one of these frail units, all particu- 
being supplied, for a 
child once a month 


lars of the ‘ cas« 
letter to be sent to the 
at least, or in the event of time not permit- 
ting of the of the letter, a little 
picture-book, picture postcard, or anything 
else to let the wee expectant one know that 
forgotten. This, 


writing 


he or she has not been 


which is all the League asks of its members, 
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the names of new members being 
month to month 

All other parti ulars about 
from SIR JOHN 
Ragged School Union 
John Street, Theobald’s Road London, W.C 


Our New Members 


Kidderminster ; 


Hague, Ontario 
Grosvenor Street 


e\9 


=a 


J. L. Seath, Glasgow ; Miss E. M. Hanis 
Jarnstaple, Devon; Miss M. Penlerick 
Worthing ; Miss A. Silver Maidenhead 
Miss Rose E. M. Gibbons, Surbit a 
Surrey; Nurse Cruickshank, Burley-ip 
Wharfedale, Yorks ; Miss _ Richardsoy 
Barmby Moor, near York ; Mrs. Brinckman 
Llanberis, North Wales; Miss Elsie Wog 
Tufnell Park, N. ; Miss M. James, Chippen 
ham, Wilts; Miss Betty Brown St ny 
Stratford, Bucks; Miss R. H. Prowing 
Beaumont, Essex ; Miss E. Moss, Kingscler 
Hants; Miss Green, Parkstone, Dorset: 
Miss Alice Dixon, Windermere ; Miss Theo- 
dora Pearson, Altenau-im-Harz, Germany 
Miss Stella Jacobs and Mr. Edmund Jace 
Jamaica, B.W.1.; Miss Ruhig and Pupil 
Highgate, N. ; Miss Nightingale, Herne Bay; 
Mrs. Harris, Han-Magna-Fen, Lincoln ; Miss 
L. A. McArthur, Beccles, Suffolk ; Master 
W. Montgomery, Kirkcudbright, N.B. ; Miss 
Maude Spicer, Dorset ; Miss Agnes Turner 
Barmby Moor, York; Mrs. Hammond 
Hove, Sussex ; Miss A. E. Simpson, Dulver- 
ton, Somerset ; Miss G. S. Buckley Williams 
Garthmyl, Montgomery ; Mrs. H. W. Bid 
ford, Spilsby, Lincoln; Mh Amy Venn 
Ealing, W.; Miss M. Matthews, Winn 
peg, Canada; Miss N. Watson, Glasgow; 
Miss Kitty Gardner, Paisley, N.B.; Rev 
J. W. Maver, Morntrath, Ireland ; Mr. J i 
Riddle Auckland New Zealand; M 
Oakley Cockington Porqu iy; Miss D 
Keven Norris, Bath, Somerset 


ete 
+ 
| 


Home ? 


Tie father kingdom, the childret 
paradise, the mother world 
- 7] 
PHe centre of our affections, around 


our hearts’ best wishes twin 


2 x3 
A PLAC! re time 1 ent without 
pentance nd which is ruled Dy 
mercy, and love 
2 x3 


Homer is the cosiest, kindliest, sweetest 
{ 


place in ll the world, the scene 
pure t earthly | and deepest sor 
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POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


JULY 4th, PAUL'S SECOND MISSIONARY 


JOURNEY—ANTIOCH TO PHILIPPI 


36 —xvI. 15 
ro EM ' (1) The missionary jour- 
y of Paul ar Silas. (2) The progress of 
the Gospel—the churches strengthened and 
reased in number. (3) The call to Mace- 
la 
‘RHI ise of Christianity owes an im 
| se debt to the wonderful missionary 
rs of t \postle Paul Their full 
its in 1 I ce estimated Wherever 
nt planted the good seed, some of 
to sp1 mediately, and some to 
ir t later years 
\\ | rt rvice for God 1s never 
It related of Adoniram Judson 
t ry from this country to 
t that in his old age he was 
lot IS wil He had be 
that, although the Lord 
\] lessed his ministry to 
t | ettorts to bring blessing 
| ( k had proved ol no 
Just then his wife read trom a 
| that the account of the 
Dr. | translated into German 
t hands of some Hebrews 
t Biack Sea ‘hey were so 
that they came to believe 
the Lon Christ, and sent an carnest 
i that a iry be sent to them to 
the G Dr. Judson, on hearing 
S ; al t vercome with emotion 
t i “What you read 
tens : tind there never has been 
t is never been any service 
t it has bi t some answering result 
Called to the Work 
Work in t nevard of the Lord is open 
( tiat for all Christians are 
to I \ illustration of what 
earnest is provided 
i lent \ mussionary in 
lled to a little, out-of-the 
Lha t tise and receive into 
t ore than sixty adult 
t I | Luisi noticed a boy 


rner watching and 


listening very wistfully. Finally he came 
forward. ‘Do you want to join the 
church ?”’ asked the missionary. ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ answered the lad. ‘‘ But you are very 
young, and if I were to receive you, and 
you were to slip aside, it would do injury 
to the cause of Christ I shall come again 
in six months. Be loyal to Jesus during 
that time, and then, if I find you steadfast 
and true, I will baptise and receive you 
gladly."” No sooner was this said than all 
the people rose to their feet, and some, 
speaking for the rest, said, ‘“‘ Why, sir, it 
is he who has taught us all that we know 
about Jesus Christ 


JULY Ilth, THE PHILIPPIAN JAILER 
Acts xvi. 16—40 


Points TO Empnasise. (1) The joyful prisoners, 
(2) The jailer’s concern for his soul, (3) The 
conversion of the jailer. (4) The fruits of 
conversion. 


SoME people in the present day doubt the 
efficacy of sudden conversion, without good 
reason, however Paul’s own conversion 
was brought about with startling sudden- 
ness, and the Philippian jailer was also 
brought quickly to decide for Jesus Christ. 
Writing of the great mission held in Birming- 
ham by Moody and Sankey, the late Dr. 
Dale said: ‘** What struck me, in the gallery 
of Bingley Hall, was the fact that this instant 
transition took place with nearly every person 
with whom I talked They had come up 
into the gallery anxious, restless, feeling 
after God in the darkness; and when, after 
a conversation of a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, they went away their faces 
were filled with light, and they left me, 
not only at peace with God, but filled with 
JO\ I have seen the sun rise from the top 
of Helvellyn and the top of the Righi, and 
there is something very glorious in it; but 
to see the light of heaven suddenly strike 
on man after man in the course of one 
evening is very much more thrilling.” 

The records of Christian work provide 
innumerable instances of sudden conver- 
sions that have stood the test of time. 
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JI LY 18th PAUL AT FHESSALONICA India We owe eve rything even this deer 
AND BEREA yearning towards our own ancient Hindy 
‘ “ u- 
ae Neds, vas sind ism, to Christianity 
Acts ° 
Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) Paul's bold testimony 
and its result. (2) The fruitful soil at Berea. aia eS ; : 
(3) The antagonism of the Jews, JULY 25th, PAUL AT ATHENS 
, : 1cts x 16—2, 
At Thessalonica Paul preached boldly the 34 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and his courageous 1 — TO EMPHAstse. (1) Paul's protest against 
testimony soon brought round him th idolatry, 2) His sermon on Mars’ Hill 
keen, unrelenting opposition of the Jews Pha - sO repentance. (4) The comiag 
. ‘ “ udgmen 
In many forms that experience has been 
ted The introduction of Christianity THE necessity of re pentance was boldl 








to a new land invari ly means the stirring enforced by Paul as he stood before his 
intagonism and ill-feeling on the part audience at Athens \ gentleman one 
f those who atl un lling to acce pt it asked a Sunday school class w hat was meant 
And vet what the world, and the heathen by the word re pentance \ little boy raised 
portion of it as well, owes to the Gospel! his hand “Well, what is it, my lad? 
\ Hindu of high standing said to the wife of “Being sorry for your sins,” was the 
lissionary onone o sion, ‘* You mission answer! \ little girl on the back seat raised 
ries are the only persons in whom we really her hand “Well, my little girl, what do 
have confidences you think ?”’ asked the gentleman. “] 
think,” said the child, ‘it’s being sorry 
The Gospel’s Progress enough to leave off sinning Phat is just 
My brethren said a Brahmin lawye1 where so many people fail to-day : 
it were madness to shut our eyes to the It was here, however, that an old Shang 
fact that Christianity has come to India worshipper succeeded, according to the stor 
It is nota passing eps Mie; It isa mighty ol a missionary Ile had decided to serv 
nquering and permanent spiritual power God, and the missionary asked him about 
ome to stay and repeat its victorics his idols He told on f his children t 
\ leading educated orthodox Hindu in go and bring them out She was afraid t 
a recent lecture lelivered to lus fellow do so, and so the old man himself went into 
Hindus said: ‘ How an we be blind to the idol house and brought out a calabash 
the greatness, the unrivalled splendour of — full of stones which were supposed to b 
Jesus Christ ? Behind the British Empir thunderbolts, a round thing hke a bowler 
1 all European Powers les the singh hat, with al both at the top and bottom 
great Personality—the greatest of all known which was his odufa, his ifa nuts, and 
to u of Jesus Christ He hves in Europe charms All these he gave up to the mission 
ind America, in Asia and Africa, as King ary, for he had decided that nothing should 
1 Guide and Teacher He lives in our come between him and his heart-felt worshi 


midst He seeks to revivify religion in of the true God 


TO-MORROW AND _ TO-DAY. 


T°: MORROW, opportunity To-morrow, when the ears are dull 


And wealth may fly away, That love to hear your voice, 
But not the wealth of noble deeds The loving words you spoke to-day 
And duty done to-day. Will make your heart rejoice. 
To-morrow, Fame’s most valued crown To-morrow, when from silent lips 
May wither on the strand, The smile may disappear, 
But not the laurel wreath of love You will be glad if through the day 
Wrought by the helping hand. They smiled when you were near. 


Epiru M, Riso 
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ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ 


A Household Remedy for 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alco- 
holic Beverages, Errors in Diet (Eating 
or Drinking), Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Ciddiness, Oppression or Feeling of 
Melancholy, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sour- 
ness of the Stomach, or Constipation. Itis 
a Refreshing and Invigorating Beverage, 
most Invaluable to Travellers, Emigrants, 
Sailors, & Residents in Tropical Climates. 


CAUTION. ” thea t 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
WORKS, London, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. | 
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(. BRANDAUER & Go, Lio, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 











SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention i 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT) 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. | 


Wuovesaie Warenouse - 124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON 





FOOT'S TRUNKS 


NO CRUSHING. NO CONFUSION. 


TH Bottom is as accessible as the Top. Every article 
is instantly get-at-able and can be removed without 
listurbing mainder of ntents. Separate compart 
ments for Linen, Under and Outer Garments, Articles of 
Toilet, Hat Boots, &« The easy-sliding removable 
drawer facilitate packing ind economise space. 
Drawers divided t it customer's requirements 


MADE WITH 2, 3, OR 4 DRAWERS IN 
FOUR QUALITIES AND SIX SIZES. 


Write for Booklet, “TRUNKS FOR TRAVELLERS,” No. 24, 





J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. T 24), 
171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. : 
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KEEP YOUR BOYS 
AT HOME. 








compare with Billiards 
strokes it never 


There is no home amusement that can 


valle = oe combination of pe sitions and 


omes wearisome Played on RILEYW’S 
MINIATURE. TABLES the came is just as correct as on 
standard tables, because the tables are built in exact proportions 


Cash or Easy Payments. 


FREE. 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Perfection Mills, Accrington. 
London Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate Street. EC 





WHEEL CHAIRS 
of Various Designs 
from 40s, 

4 Write for Catalogue F 2 


ni FOOT & SON, Ltd., Patentees & Manufacturers 














171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








COMFORT 


Corms, Bunions and Sw 

Joints cured like magic with 

THOMPSON’ S ORIGINAL 
CORN PLASTER. 

No Pain Sure Cure. 
I et, post free, 1/2. 


BEAUTY 
THOMPSON’S IDEAL SKIN FOOD 


ives a clear Skin and 
Be autiful Complexion 
st free 2/2 
M. F. THOMPSON, Homeopath, 
17, Gordon St., Glasgow. 
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- COMBINATION SCISSORS 
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NINE USEFUL ARTICLES 


polished steel, 2/7; Nickel 
Plated, 8/7. 





J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. 








Sent post paid, in Leather Sheath, 


(""), 171, New Bond St., London, W. 
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MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ™ HAIR 


Preserves, Beaut!fies, Nourtshes {t. 
Nothing equals it. 110 years proves this 
fact. olden Colour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 
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SOAP—OINTMENT— TABLETS. 

A WONDERFUL COMPLETE REMEDY. 
Ointment, 1/14. 2 6 

Tablets, 1/14. 

Soap, 6d. 
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RASHES, SPOTS, PIMPLES, BAD LEGS 
AND SKIN DISEASES 










The Reasonable and Reliable Course. 
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RE-BEAUTIFYING THE FIGURE. 
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Pounds of Superfluous Flesh taKen off with rapidity 

and certainty, even in the most obstinate cases of 

long-standing Obesity. Every case cured permanently; 

the seemingly rooted tencency to get too fat thoroughly 

and lastingly overcome, without dieting, drugs, or 
gymnastics. 


















t fr t but eloquent test of the | still remains a vice in the system. In other words, 
us method of record temporary reduction of weight by exhaustion and 
marvellous reduction | malnutrition is not in the least a permanent cure, any 

inti] re thar more than attenuation is beauty 

tl iS I ol figure 

al ‘ Now, Antipon does really ob 

f thea | literate that seemingly rooted 

] tendency to get too fat ; and that 

tendency is neither more nor 

less than the disease itself. Its 
manifestations in the form of 

masses of subcutaneous fat are 

rapidly dispelled; and the very 

harmful internal deposits of 

fatty matter that grievously 
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THE PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Ltd., 


has vacancies for a few more students. 


The Course has been prepared and is personally conducted by 


CHAS. E. DAWSON 


sful Tutor and Designer of Pictorial Publicity in the World), 


It consists of printed instructions with hundreds of illustrations 
many in colours) and unlimited help and guidance by post. I 


The student has the unique advantage of Mr. Dawson's 

































individual attention, and the tuition is in every case 
adjusted to suit his aims, needs, and abilities. The 
simple but progressive exercises can be done in spare 
time, and the student may enjoy the exceptional 
advantage of an up-to-date London Training at the 
hands of the best known expert on the subject, if he 
lives in any country within reach of the Postal System. 
Many students, owing to our practical tuition, are 
enabled to earn much more than the total amount of 
fees for the course within the first few months of enrol- 
ment. There is nothing amateurish or any “ Art for 
Art’s sake” theorising in the course; it is a plain, 
straightforward, practical method designed for those 
men and women who want to make the most of every 
opportunity for their social and professional advance- 
ment. The aim of the course is to teach students how 
to convert a talent for drawing into guineas, within the 
shortest time possible. 


Among the subjects taught are :— 


LETTERING, 
DESIGNING for Three Colour, | 


own processes of reproduction. 


DEVELOPING A CONNEC —s 
Copyr t How to deal w 
tising Agents. 

MAGAZINE AND BOOK COVERS. 4 
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IDEAS. Method of evolving by I 


THEATRICAL POSTERS I I 
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COMMERCIAL POSTERS. ! 
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Any Reader of *“* The Quiver” 


‘to The Secretary, 


Practical Correspondence College, 17, Suies House, Bloomsbury nna. 
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Some Opinions of the Press 


The Morning Post says: 


The Ladies’ Field says: 
The Daily Mirror says: 
The Daily News says: 
Viet i “ 


The Daily Chronicle says: 


The Daily Telegraph says: 


The Scotsman says: 


The Standard says: 
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Mrs, Humphry Ward 


With Coloured and other Illustrations 
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Demand Warm Baths With 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And gentle applications of 
Cuticura Ointment to soothe 
and dispel summer eczemas, 
prickly heat, itchings, chaf- 
ings, sunburn, bites and 
stings. For everyday use 
in preserving, purifying and 
beautifying baby’s tender 
skin Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
curaOintment have norivals 
worthy of mention. 


Sold througho the id. T t Lond 7. 
Chartert i ~ Ia if ! 1 1) 
YAntin: Austr Rn. 1 ns & ¢ Sy v: 3 ’ 
B. kh. Paul. Ca tta; Chir H hone I ‘ 
Japan. Z. P. Maruya, Ltd Tob So. Afric Len- 
non, Ltd... Cane Town, et U.S. A., Potter Dr & 
Chem. Corp., Sole Prons., 133 Columbus Ave... Beston 

fa? Post-tree, 2.4 ok on skin and sealp, and 


liberal sample of Cuticura, from London depot 
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Py A Welcome Member of the Home. 


“ BLACK & WHITE” 


Ghe Premier Jllustrated Weekly. 


THE LADIES’ FAVOURITE PAPER. 
THE MEN’S FAVOURITE PAPER. 
THE FAMILY’S FAVOURITE PAPER, 


Varied, Interesting, and Instructive. 
PRODUCED NOT ONLY TO APPEAL TO THE TASTE OF THE INDIVIDUAL, BUT f 
TO THE MULTITUDE. 
IS READ AND RE-READ WITH UNCEASING DELIGHT. 
All the Principal News of the Week reproduced in Beautiful Illustrations, described in 
BOTH FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 0 
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Interesting Articles on up-to-date topics. Original Stories by well-known writers. 


Special Features. 


LONDON’S PLAYS AND PLAYHOUSES. 


Illustrations and Comments on Current Plays. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 


Comments on Persons in Society and out of it. 
HISTORIC HOMES AND GARDENS. 
THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 
THE WORLD OF SPORT. 
GOLFING NOTES. GARDENING NOTES. 
THE BOUDOIR: DAME FASHION’S DIARY. 


A Popular Feature for Ladies. 


IN THE —s I 
INANC] \ND IN\ ESTMENT, by “hi ading Financial Exper An 0 


nVAalu 


A £2,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON 


APPE ARS IN. EVERY ISSUE, which Insures Readers of “ Black and White” gainst Acc idents incurred ‘ 
travelling in a Passenger Train, Omnibus, Trame ar, Motor Car, four-wheeled or ye ym Cab as a fare 
ng passenger, or by an Accident incurred while travelling in any private horse-drawn \ ehicle or Motor Car. 


EVERY FRIDAY - - - - PRICE 6d. 
D From n all Newsagents, Booksellers and Bookstalls. y 
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VINOLIA 


Powder 
needed for children [heir tender 
so easily chafed and chapped. Hard 
a coarse towel—not to mention the 


impure soap—makes Vinolia Powder 


Toilet Necessity. 


hould be dried carefully and t m ve usted with 


inber will tf win th ike of a careful 
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This Actual Fire 
was extinguished 
by a little girl of 
12 years of age 
with 


“KYL-FYRE.” 


THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 
Price only 58. cach. 
For Particulars apply, ‘*‘ KYL-FYRE,"’ Ltp., EASTBOURNE 






















Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 










CIVEN THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers of THE 
Quiver, 1/7/1409. Oa receipt * of P.O. for we will for 
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of our Prudential Real Seamless Woven Half Cuinea 
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three volumes for 1s. 10d., six a te 
17 and 18, Henrietta Street, London, 





meets is in- 


EVERY ‘ person 


, 
tod 3 raphy —t not 


one 
individ 


omebody else; and 





is, D » more really populat 
be pu ed for love or money than 
\ \t the same time 
iat there are few gilts 


us but inadequately 


so readily blunder, 
een this and that, and 

unsuitable thing and 

urn for the money 
hase. The best way, 
the only safe 
order tor a 
name, and a 
vith Boots, the Cash 
out 


camera 
me is a 
who make an 
eras and all photo 
| are always ready to 

iE uurteous attention to 


it any one of their 350 


A GREAT SKIN CURE FREE. 
M . Francis Newsery & Sons, 27, 


‘ re London, E.C., will 
nv a idress, post free, 
cura, the great skin 
ription and treat- 
unphiet of hundreds 
g humout eczemas, 
flammations,  scalings, 
stressing conditions of 
d hands of infants, 
The tact that Messrs. 
Cuticura their unquali- 
remedy tor the skin, 
tance with it of over 
ld induce’ all in need 
make an immediate 
re 
time nor the one- 
the house of Newbery 
. remarkable remedies. 
7 iblishers, booksellers, 
medicines, it soon attained 
partment Che imprint 
e found on the title page 
SCIL Waketheld,” “She Stoops 
Mother Goose’s Melodies,’ 
blications, first editions 
. 4d., I live to ten times 
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The Summer Cream 


Absolutely Greaseless. 


ICILMA FLUOR CREAM is 
the ideal summer toilet cream. It 
contains no grease, oil, or fat, and 
is delightfully cooling and re- 
freshing before and after all 
forms of outdoor exercise. Most 
successful in preventing sunburn, « 
roughness, and irrita- ¥% 
tions from heat or exposure, and 
especially for curing bites. No other 


cream is so cooling, so cleansing, so beneficial, 
se a littl 


or so harmless. Il le 
s 
Icilm 
Fiuor Cream 


every day, particularly ing out, and see 
how soft and smooth your skin remains, even 
on the hottest day. This fragrant, foamy cream 
simply imparts the wonderful virtues of ICILMA 
NATURAL WATER, which it largely con 
tains. It cannot grow hair, needs no powder, and 
has none of the dangerous after-effects of greasy 
creams. Most cleanly and economical in use 
Price 1/= everywhere, 

Send 2d fumps for unt imple and thre 

beautifully ur postcard vt i the famous 

Icilma Spring--a natural curiost 

ICILMA CO., LTD., 


(Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E. 
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Ir is all very well putting up with burdens 
and difficulties and troubles that we cannot 
the best of 
hiding them up, as well as we can, 
othe peopl but the 
hanging on to an affliction that isn’t, in the 


get rid of—making them and 


trom 


where is sense of 


2 


natural order of things, a permanency 


What sympathy do you give your neighbout 


who endures agonies week atter week with 


ne aching tooth; or your husband, who 


never will change 


maidservant, who 


suffers trom catarrh and 


his wet boots; or you 
cuts her finger every day and never tries to 
learn how to hold the bread ? 

And you yourself, whose weight 1s going 


up by leaps and bounds ; who teel every day 
that lite be just a wee bit 
burden and less of a joy than it was yester- 
day—well, you are every bit as unwise as 
the maidservant or the suffering neighbour, 
for Antipon would get rid of all that trouble 


more ot a 


OTeS 


for you, would leave you healthy, happy, 
slender, and vigorous for the rest ot your 
life. There is no mistaking the kindness 
of the one who recommends such a treat- 


ment as that. 
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Do You Wear Shock Absorbers ? 


wy are fitted to Motor Cars to promote the comlort ol 


ea who use them, and to prolong the life of the Car. 

You d them too, for in an hour's walk your heel strikes 
t from 1 00 10 15,000 times—with disastrous 

result t Ves In time Nature intended man to walk on 
d the grassy me “ mut civilisation) drives him 
Streets hence 1 need ot h absorbers 
WOOD. MILNE Rubber Heels 

‘ mistitut< ul a 

| d to ’ eae Where aaah ani ‘eel trect for \ 1 
re t cy Mit 4 every step i ple sur ° l wonder low 
\ hoot bill. Look for WOOD-MILNE 

















COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Isondon, €.€. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One Shilling. 


(Signed) 


Address 


































CATALOGUE FREE. 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 


and 


EVERY ARTICLE 
SICK NURSING. 


Ww. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38, Oxtord St., London. 
City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 











“A firm of world-wide fame.” 0) 
Child-en’s ++ +s s 23 ix 
Ladies” ecses 36 
entieme omn’s «© + + «+ 36 
Ladies’ 2 


9 
Gentlemen’ s 311 


POCKET 
~HANDKERGHIEFS, 


ek, Table, and House Linens, Shirts, Cuffs, Col- 
und Ladies’ Underctothing, atMakers’ Prices. 
| 


oe & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


36,C., DONEGALL PLACE. BELFAST, 
And at 156 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
r Orde @ Sf to Beilast 











PLASMON 


Is an Unequalled Phosphatic 
NERVE AND 
BRAIN FOOD 


Containing 









-- 
THE ORGANIC SALTS and 
PHOSPHORUS OF ‘MILK 


PLASMON ota other uth roduct 


“Plasmon added to food se the 
nutritive value ENORMOUSLY.” —Lascer. | 
Plasmon & Plasmon Cocoa, 

9d., 1/4, 2/6 


Plasmon Oats, 6d. 


Cooked in 4 mins. 


Plasmon Custard 
Powder, 4d. 


PLASMON Is USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


PLASMON, LTD. Dept 8.152), ane St.. Lonoon, EC. 





FITS CURED 


OZERINE. cured permanently the 
b  § I kne et 








e Fits 
i by 
emg 


SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


| never thought |! should ever again 

be the man | am to-day. The fits have 

| gone, and OZERINE has cured me; ! took 

ee it for a little over two years. 1! shall cer- 


tainly recommend it to all poor sufferers 
| know of. 
nh 
OZERINE 


| TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


absolutely tree, 


Price 4s. Gd. and 1I18. per bottic, post free. 


. W. NICHOLL, "*snesis 


27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 





ie 


‘\ 
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«° TRY 


URICURA 





DROPS. [17 


Post Free. 
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This Actual Fire 
was extinguished 


by a little girl of 








12 years of age 
: with 
Aas : 
“KYL-FYR 
—s 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


Price only 58. cach. 
I Particular pl “KYL-FYRE, Lrp., EASTBOURKNI 























By means of 


Mellin’s 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting | 

cow's milk alone is entirely 
overcome. 











r= —~ —_-—~— —_ ~~ Se ee eee ee ee ae mae SO a 





Either of the following : 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of > 
pages, deal with the feeding and rearing 0 
infants tr burt! 


“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 


e of infants during and alter 


Mellins Food 





treat 





wea \ recipes for sim] 


oe er See” creeds infants on ication to MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 
—— PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


== 
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BEETLES. 
MOTH 


(in Blankets, 
Furs, etc.) 











ROWLAND’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ™ HAIR 


Preserves, Beaut!fies, Nourishes It. 
Nothing equals it. 110 years proves this 
fact. olden Colour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 
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INDIGESTION — BILIOUSNESS 


—are two of the commonest ailments that afflict mankind, and it is quite possible 
that their very frequency makes them as dangerous as they are distressing—in 
the sense that familiarity breeds contempt. What a trial it is when everything 
that is put into the mouth has to be studied lest it should cause discomfort and pain. 
And how many really serious illnesses result from weak and imperfect digestion, 
irregularity of the bowels, and similar disorders long and foolishly neglected ? 
Many persons are always complaining of indifferent health, but if they take 


eecham’s Pills 


they will no longer do so, for this famous medicine works wonders in derange- 
ments of the Stomach and Bowels. By their use you can assimilate the proper 
nutrimental value of your food, which becomes fully digested, and as a natural 
consequence your health becomes established and your organs perform their 


a 


el te eh te ee eh a th tt tt tt tt tt tt tt tt ttt ttl tt 


functions with regularity. There is no doubt about it—BEECHAM’S PILLS 


ARE A PERFECT REMEDY. 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
Sold Everywhere in Boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 
SOc Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Ge Ge Ge Se Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge Gee 


Pee Se Se Se Se Se Se Se SoSe Se So SoHeHeHoHoHeHogos 
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fugust, 1909.) 








Baby’s Reason 


for enjoying his bath is the 
healthful, refreshing sleep which 


follows the use of 


Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. 


It Protects from all Infection. 





[Face Cover 2. 
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World’ s Greatest Restorative. 


GOLD MEDAL FRANCO- .NCO-BRITISH ‘EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1908. 


TONIC 
FOR THE 


AND 
NERVES. 


ir iy 54 


pings 


hsm soe? 


ima 


_ TRIAL. — Wis 








AFTER FREI 





. e ° 9 be agen : is a 
What is Wincarnis? ionic save of 
extraordinary yp wer, 
es of three of the 
of nutrition é. 
xtract of Malt.” 





It combines the strengthening propert 
greatest and most beneficial elements 
choice ** Wine, Extract of Meat, a: I 

Wine has been known fror rial as possess- 
ing remarkable properties of stimulation and invigoration. 
Extract of Meat is now entitfically recognised as a 
valuable aid to nourishment ‘ ploye d with J tract 
of Malt. Extract of Meat alone, according to iu 
useless as a nutrient unless combined aid some ce al 
or other nutritious product. ‘* Wincart . pertect 
amalgamation of all three, and 1} fact titutes the 
tonic and restorative properties into a powertul resistant 
to disease and debility and a pre estorative in 
weakness and exhaustion 


Vestimentas I’ W 
New Therapeutic A 


time Immen 


eb gy, 1s 


yt 


Trial Bottle Gra tis. 
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ODAK CAMERAS and Kodak metheds 
make photography easy and fascinating. 
Witha Kodak, some Kodak Films and the 

Kodak Developing Machine, which make a 
complete and unique daylight system of picture- 
making, you can produce portraits of relatives 
and friends, of holiday travel and 
adventures, pictures of your sports and pastimes. 


NO DARKROOM NEEDED. THE 


records 





KODAK 


—— TELLS ALL ABOUT IT. 


BOOK, POST FREE, 











OF ALL KODAK DEALERS and 
KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
96 Bold Street, Liverpool; Sq Grafton Street, 
Dublin; 2 St. Nichol Build Newcastle ; 
72-74 Buchanan Street, G ‘ Brompton 
Road, S.W.; 60 Cheapside, E.« 115 ©xtord 
St., W.; 171-173 Regent St., W.; 40 Strand, W.C, 











BUILDINGS AND ROOFING. 


| CHEAPEST HOUSE 
| IN THE TRADE. 








Sheds and Roofs of all Description. 





PLANS FREE. 
ESTIMATES 
FREE, 
<fo 


Buildings Shipped and 
Erected in any part of 
the World, 





CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND SCHOOL 








Bungalows, Cottages, Officcs. 








weak { 
eas 
mei nh Pod trgptcte™ - 
MOTOR HOUSE. 
£16 10 0 
18 0 0 
22 5 0 
y 12 ft 2510 0 


FURNITURE, SEATS, PULPITS, 
LECTERNS, &c., 
Shipped to any part of the World. 


Church Furniture of 
every Description at 
f Low Prices. 


ABOVE DESIGN 3s. PER SITTING. 


Erected £19 15 0 
22 0 0 
ac : ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS 


CARRIED OUT. 











W. H ARBROW'S Works, adjoining South Bermondsey Station, L.B. & S.C. Ry. 
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MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-MORROV 
WILL HAVE BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


Girls and Boys whose Parents are Wisely Training their Hair to Grow in Luxuriance and Beauty, 


A FREE CIFT OF A WHOLE WEEK'S HAIR TRAINING OUTFIT TO EVERY PARENT. 





Englishmen and Englishwomen of to-morrow when the hair is most liable to sustain damag 

| once more be celebrated far and wide forthe through neglect. 
beauty and luxuriance of their hair. If, then, your children’s hair seems inclined { 

Amongst them Baldne will be practically become brittle or straggly ; 
inknown, and Premature Greyness a thing of the If it splits at the ends or comes out whenever 
past—that past which is now your present. it is combed or brushed or dried; 

Would you like to know how your children’s If it is dull and lacks that rich lustre which js 
hair can be imp ved both in juantity and quality? a true symbol of hair-health; 

[wo minutes a da r fourteen minutes a If (in the case of a girl) it remains uninterest. 
week, is all the time t “Harlene Hair-Drill” ingly straight and stubbornly refuses to curl, p 

| take vou But it ilts will last vears. matter what pains are taken with it— 

With this Free Outhit Then 

n teach your ch 


1. Cut out the Coupon 
dren to practise * H 7 we: ; 
Hair-Drill ” 
nderful improve 
ré ts to their hau : 

ill per nie elo ( _— a 
| more beautiful in | -HARLENE: 
every way, free trom scur! (HAIR DRILL) 


memes that some. | PRANUINE. 


is 


|EOWARDs 


be 









. Fill it up with your 
name and address; 

. lake it to the 
Edwards’ Harlene Co, 
95-6, High Holborn, 
London, W.C., or post 
it Wit! threepence In 


to cover cost ot 


~~ 





{5 


i 


( to any part 
the world), and you will 
be | ented pers Nall ‘ 
or the Outfit sent by 


. 
! 
f 
i 





Practise “Harlene 


Ch, 


ee een 








t bald and t inst t will be se 
| and thatinal \ cept OF Cr 
v . In a week, be 
I case the hair h And ilier vo ha 
I Kno to ha 2 fir the course 
t 1 tre! ! ‘ wil e to c tie 

; 1 

! i e, 1d be \ ( ther Dall 

i ll tendency toward pa fur I upplies ol 
] ind Grey * ose l all 
put t 1 sO W r age or sex vy leading cl r direct from the 
I i I t right at the esent led Ha ( 6, H H 
I I with actual Li WA in I od j bot 

( Scurf Dey 





tle Hair Dull, Discoloured Hair Messrs. | 


og apap ago ei FREE ““HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” TRIPLE CIFT COUPON 
brit I E J 


write for the * Harlene Hair-Drill” Free Outfit. D at the addre 
It be sent to by return, and you can poo 
bes ril r | to pertect: strength, 

he 1 | | ter to-morrow 


A FREE TRIAL OUTFIT AND FULL nae 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR A WEEK'S A 
DAILY ‘‘HARLENE HAIR-DRILL." 
| da ut d when it will 
i the care lavished 
And it in 1 lays ot mith al 
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AITCHISON’S E 
SPECTACLES 


" STRENGTHEN Mr. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” 
WEAK EYES.” Hint No. 64: ; 


EYESIGHT “STRONG SIGHT.” 
TESTING ROOMS AT i The wb ete ame ~ rt “~- tht mus stn sage ‘ ECAUSE t e sufferer 
12, CHEAPSIDE, sight sa a detect of via ion =~ ch pooh fre to th , a gi “= ns sp . ‘ ul “ae pe A: sat 
6, POULTRY, mg a ye ha a 
428, STRAND, soy - oe aces, ian a ; r ps “ t 2 I ne ol “ —_ a, 4 
47, FLEET STREET, Ray rt sight is frequently onal uted by othe ‘def ts, poe a —_— 
281, OXFORD STREET, bacaing eneanes Gs a 2 are properly te 
46, FENCHURCH STREET, oF which‘ now arte ive m SEs = ihe latest Whestrated Bains 
14, NEWCATE STREET, eye and its defects, and w ve forwarded post free to applicants. 
LONDON. arronisow's SPECTACLES AND. Evea.asess SKILFULLY 
HT. 
YORKSHIRE BRANCH : “EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” a Pamphiet by Mr. Aitchison. 
37, BOND STREET, LEEDS. New Edition Post Free to “Quiver”’’ Readers. 


AITCHISONE Colt 




















THE BEST **NIGHTCAP.’ 











B ng to bed take a hot cup of the delicious, light, and healthful 
nourishment, known as the “Allenburys” DIET. It promotes a restful 
ind refreshing night's rest, free from the depressing reaction in the morn- 
Ing \ h so often follows the taking of spirits. The DIET is prepared 
in a minute by the addition of boiling water only. In tins, 1/6 and 3/s, of 


| Allenburvs”” DIET is for Adults, and is quite distinct from the 
well-known “Allenburys” Foods for Infants. 


A large sample sent on receipt of three penny stamps. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St., London. 
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Russian men-of-war's-men’s recent visit to London. 


Sightseeing on the “ Tatcho” motor omnibuses, 


Concerning the Trusty, Honest Hair-Grower ‘‘ TATCHO.” 


NOME people have the impression that weak, thin, 
scanty, or grey hair is a life incidental and has 


\ no great bearing on one’s career. Having seen 
thers—presumably those who had not heard of Mr 
Geo. RK. Sims’ discovery of ** Tatcho ”—show this 


SIGN OF DECREPITUDE 


they imagine it is about time for them to show the same 


sigt Such an impression is, however, entirely wrong. 
In the hard, exacting conditions of our modern strenuous 
life no one can afford to bea slavo to impressions 


Mr. Geo. Kk. Sims has altered all that. If at 
h ing-out juncture a mar conviction that he 
will become bald, or a woman’s conviction that her 
hair will deteriorate as she grows older, could only be 
changed by someone who had sufficient influence over 
them, hair trouble—now that Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ 
invaluable discovery is at the command of everybody 
would soon be relegated to the limbo of things 
unknown. Weak, thin, scanty, or grey hair is 


A DECIDED SET-BACK 


[rue it is that without ‘* Tatcho” it would be inevit 
' 
n 


to all, both in the business and the social world, 
specially the former Looking older, you feel older; 
feeling older, you cannot approach a difficulty with the 
boldness and determination, with the self-confidence 
that is necessary to achievement. What a complete 
revolution in your whole physical and mental being 
comes when you use ‘* Tatcho” and regain the healthy 

abundant crop of your young days! Looking younger 
will clear the cobwebs from your brain, and drive away 
fear are, worry. Surely, therefore, ‘‘ Tatcho 


* TATCHO” is sold by Chemists and Stor 


all 


THE SHREWDEST POLICY. 
Thousands of letters are filed at the “Tatch 
Laboratories in support of this, each epistle a pu 
spontaneous utterance of the absolutely unfettered and 
unbiassed confeSsion of a person who, having found a 
trusty, genuine, 1 sht, 

HONEST HAIR-GROWER 

such as Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ ** Tatcho,” a hair-grower 
worthy of belief or confidence, as its Romany name 
Im} lies, desires to tell other peo] le of it. Let your 
programme be for Mr. Geo. k. Sims’ “ Tatcho,” the 
trusty, honest hair-grower 

** Tatcho” alone will enable you to carry this out. Ii 
your hair has become scanty or grey, get ‘* Tatcho” to 
day. It will bring back the hair of your youth, makea 
new being of you, and give you a new grip upon life, 


YOU SHOULD CET 














Ir t ef 6 
kK * we 
‘ Mr 
} rowe ‘ t 
t k I 4 
e ’* 











‘“TATCHO” TO-DAY. 


over the world in bottles at 1/-, 2/9, and 4/6. 
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I’ is the hearty desire of the dis- 





coverers t all who 
suffer from t : mplaints should 
srite for a grati f the book they 
e just publi title of ** Re- 
iratory Re-Educatior I Physiological 
for Catarrh, A 1 Other Nose- 


thir 
thing 











mplaint 
eT forms ot 


























f book ich is bei 
free t may be 
q t ing displayed 
‘Tat b 
om The cure is remarkable inasmuch 
alt for 1 r tions, me 
tered and rations, and 1 
g found a ring f the in 
W I f remarkable a 
ur autom rir cep 
Every reader afflicted with catarrh 
‘ir-g knows wt rt incurable com- 
ep r breathing. The 
I . | ) warm, as 
AY) t 1 the tn- 
. I ‘ by dis- 
bstructed, 
$s out “ hoam the 
tcho” t by the r seat 
h. make a The falling back down the throat, or 
pon life, . . 
br bad taste in ¢ 
th, a poor a 
— The hearing flected, 
t ” i wither 
5 f aroihes , aon 
Ke ibl 
Weather 
The senses 0 l and taste becom 
Even the mouth-breathing i 
icapped by t i t catarrhal 
Tin the br tul ind lung 
Further tarrhal = slime 
VA zg 1 ver, kid- 
<o I fering wit 
al functional i quently 
K KE Tise t tarr f tomach 
The joint authors of the discovery 
: " the result of a fruitl quest for relief 
ind cure—were led to experiment along the 
4 6. une of “the First Cause” the nose and 


US respiratory functions 





| 








The layman it was who made th 


first enlightening discovery. A _ singer, he 
discovered HOW the nose could be tem- | 
porarily freed. (See explanation in free 
book.) 


FREE TO ALL WHO WISH TO CURE CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER, ADENOIDS, & NOSE-BREATHING TROUBLES. 


Send for this Gift Book by Patient and His Doctor, who Jointly Discovered a Remarkable 
§-Hour Cure which Re-Opens Nasal Air Passages & Quickly Banishes Catarrhal Conditions 
of Nose, Head, Ears, Throat, Tongue, Tonsils, Breath, & Bronchial Tubes. 


NO OPERATIONS —NO CAUTERISING—NO SPRAYS—NEW CURE 
AUTOMATICALLY CURES DURING SLEEP. 


ties expand to their natural size and air- 
supplying capacity. 

Undoubtedly a most powerful factor in 
the success of the new cure is the fact that 
it may be employed during the whole of the 


Immediately the method of cure described | night without discomfort or any inconveni- 


by the book is applied, there is striking 
evidence of its curative powers, It is, a 
man put it, like coming into the fresh 
ir out of a stiflingly atmosphere 

How important is this matter of 
Respiratory Re-education as the new prin- 
ciple of cure for Catarrh, ete., and other 
nose-breathing difficulties, may be seen fron 
this lesson taken from another sphere of 
Nature, 

We all know, when a garden or pice: 
of ground is shut off from the sun and air, 
how dank, damp, and unhealthy becomes 
he soil, 


close 





THIS IS THE FREE BOOK: 


How the Cure was Discovered. 

Why Snuffs and Sprays can Do 
No Good. 

The Most Neglected Part of the 
Body. 

ae Advice and Warning. 

Illustration of an Operation for 
Removal of Post-Nasal,Growths. 

A Most Remarkable Test (///ws.) 

What is Catarrh? 

Illustrations of Examples of Nasal 
Obstruction and Inefficiency. 

What Catarrh Leads To. 

The Physiological Process of Cure. 

Illustration of Why Sprays Can- 
not Cure Catarrh. 

How to Cure Catarrh and NOSE- 
BREATHING DIFFICULTIES. 

The NOSE and Catarrh. 

The EARS and Catarrh. 

The THROAT and Catarrh. 

The MOUTH and Catarrh. 

The LUNGS and Catarrh. 

How to Cure SNORING. 

COLDS in the HEAD and EYES. 

VOICE Troubles. 











It is the same with the system of the 





human sufterer trom lack of air and oxygen 
The new cure quickly relieves, and in 
Nature good time cures, because it i 
creases the individual's air supply. First, 
it re-opens and expands the partly-closed 
ur y wes and cavities. Thus it prepares 
way for the intake of the larger supply 
ir absolutely necessary to catarrh tree- 
lom Thus, your breathing function ts 
perfected ; thus, too, does the 10 to 40 per 
cent ilarged air-capacity of your body 
insur the climination of the catarrhal 
secreti 
ind w+ greatly increased inflow of 
resh and erly filtered, warmed, and 
mowstened aw that ts so powerful to cure 
viarrh, adenoids, and other nose-breathing 
dificulties. Inflowing with all the 15 Ib. to 
| the square inch pressure of the outside 


atmosphere, the closed-in—because more or 


less disused—nasal air passages and cavi- | Building, 130, Fleet Street, London, 





nee. This all-night period of treatment 

ntrasts strongly with the mere two or 
three minutes of treatment with the now 
obsolete spraying methods. 

Lennox Browne, F.R.S.E., Senior 
Surgeon to the Central London Throat and 
Ear Hospital, 
etc., Says: 

“Opinion 
is each day 
becoming more 
indisputable 
that in the con- 
dition of the 
nasal fossa, 
which constitut« 
the first avenucs 

f the natural 
breath-way, is to 
be found the key 
to the right un- 
derstanding and 
successful treat- 
ment of the ma- 
jority of faucal, 
pharyngeal, and 
laryngeal dis- 


eases 





Illustration from book show 
ing catarrh centres of head, 


suc- 
cess of the new 
treatment is immediately 
who try it 

In one night the nose, 
ind throat give every evidence of the 
work of the cure. 

In one week the nose and mouth both 
ease to discharge catarrhal matter. The 
brain, eyes, and ears feel clear, the mouth 
ind throat clean and sweet, and the taste 
und smell become as keen as ever. 


The book explanatory of the new 
cure contains some most remarkable illustra- 
tions, which help to make strikingly clear 
common-sense principle upon which 
the new cure is founded 

The aim of the compilers of the 
book has been to thoroughly intorm sufferers 
is to the cause and method of cure of their 
complaint. All who study the book will 
readily agree with this. As will be seen 
in the book, the method of the new cure is 
1s delightfully simple as it is effective in 
its results, 

An edition of 25,000 copies of the 
book has been published tor free distribution, 
ind all who wish to quickly cure Catarrh, 
Hay Fever, Adenoids, Polypi, or other Nose- 
breathing Trouble, or Catarrhal Deafness, 
Coated Tongue, Bad Breath, Swollen Tonsils, 
etc., should send for a copy. A penny stamp 
should be sent to defray postage. The 
iddress from which the free copies of the 
book may be obtained is: The Publishers, 
“ Respiratory Re-Education,” 91, Rhyool 


all 


obvious to 


ears, tongue, 


good 
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F COMFORT 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS || |COMFORT | 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. Joints cured like magic with 
THOMPSON’S ORIGINAL 4f 
CORN PLASTER. 

No Pain— Sure Cure. 
Large Sheet, post free, 1/2. 


BEAUTY 


THOMPSON’S IDEAL SKIN FOOD 














gives a clear Skin and 
RROmNL Baur Bre Beautiful Complexion 
Golf and Cricket Pavilions. Jars post free 22 from 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. M. F. THOMPSON, Homeopath, 
Poultry and Kennel Appliances, Portable Building 17, Gordon St., Glasgow. 
and Greenhouse Catalogue No. 66. 





Bungalow, Pavilion and Stable Building Catalogue 
No. 65. 


| 4 N We Cuarantee > clez s Silver F —— ee 
Best Material, For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate & 


Cood 
Workmanship, 
, and » | 
~ : AN LES A Low Prices. 
if ih. ; P ee) MANUFACTURERS 
2 ' : ~ = ANO EXPORTERS OF 
at : S: i = eveRY DESCRIPT : 
eee — ~~ OF W000 ANDO IRON 
Bungalows from £70 erected. BUILDINCS 
SPECIAL DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES Free. Sites SuRvEYED 
BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd., Sold everywhere 6¢ If 26 & 46. 
ertsicrxs, READING, Eng. | 


CCEMAK Ricor 5 


“WHY PAY A GUINEA?” 


Silver-Plated Fra 























} nal j ' tt ‘ +} 
PAN le ind roy Wi 


Clemak Blades in silk-lincd wooden case. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR A CLEMAK. 


Clemak Blades can be Stropped and will 
last for years. 


STANDARD OUTFIT. 
I ES Ek: | t 
Witt 12 Blad 1 trop, 
in | lsome leather case, 10/6. 


Clemak Booklet Free. 


Send P.O. and receive your set prepaid. 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO, 


17, Billiter Street, London. 
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condition. 


no 
Ih} 


SANDOWS HEALTH 


24 Illustrated Volumes 
FREE TO “THE QUIVER" READERS 


who are desirous of improving their health or physical 


S Are 


N e oceasion is marked by the publicati 
S w Popular Health Library. 
\ tional offer from aman who ha | 


s individuals and as a nation, 





pa 









n of the 






ady dk ne 


















pene aS here made to our readers. It 
: | is tl latest ind greatest — ce 
SANDOW'S HEALTH |! ceimncnt of Curative Physical 
LIBRARY (illustrated) Culture, ind is of the high« st 
per t Hn portance to everyone 
|. Indigestion and Dyspepsia. | who sutter I health or physical | 
2. Constipation and its Cure. Weak it 
3. Liver Troubles. The b in this library pro 
4. Nervous Disorders in Men, || Vite the key to a simple method 
5. Nervous Disorders in Women, || °! Curing tiness w ithout medicine, 
6. Obesity in Men. y suflerers 1 iu ir own homes, 
7. Obesity in Women. | wherever they live, a und it t small 
8. Heart Affections. £ st Me Sand = cordi Mt ly invites 
9 Lung and Chest Complaints. || “Wrst to call an — gre Aero 
10. Rheumatism and Gout. > wicdie em i : wpe rs) | 
ii. Anemia : Its Cause and Cure. snes eagle " ata lome to pr 
12. Kidney Disorders : Functional Sie: r Sa a x | 
and Chronic. : , hee - ee 
13. Lack of Vigour. a ie Seal wl x oo oh mie 
_ ia ; 


experience into a 


| 16. Fesctional Defects in Speech. 
| 17. Circulatory Disorders. 


i — Development for 


| 21. Boys’ and Girls’ Health and 


SANDOW’S HEALTH 
LIBRARY (illustrated) 


14. Physical Deformities in Men. 
15. Physical Deformities in 
Women 


18. Skin Disorders. 


| 20. ~~ m Health. 


Ailments. 
22. Figure Culture for Women. 
23. Insomnia. 
24. Neurasthenia, 














COM PLETE HEALTH LIBRARY 


f which app 


uw on this page, 


and which he now offers 


"FREE TO READERS OF ~ See QUIVER” 


! r desirous of roving their present physical condition. 
| ' \ trated treatise, deal roughly and exclusively with each 
vie 1 expla v the reader may cure himself or 
ti Mr. Sandow now offers our readers, entirely 
I ' ( volume dealing with your principal illness (this 
stroubles). Fillin and forward the application form below. 














“The Quiver’ Application Form 


For Free Volume of Sandow’s Health Library. 


f Volu N of Sandow’s Health 


| EN SANDOW, 


et, London, S.W 














h volume is 7) by 5 inches, 
are fully illustrated 
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‘Why keep two me aids to 
Gm do the work .,, 





These two maids are trying to shake the dust out of a 

rug. It is hard work for the two maids, and very hard 

on the rug. The modern way to clean this rug 

thoroughly and to keep the whole house free from dust 
and dirt is to use the new and handy 


BRITISH Portaste VACUUM CLEANER 


the wonderful machine specially designed by the British 
Vacuum Cleaner Co. for use in the home, Can be 
attached to any electric light fixture and 


OPERATED BY ONE SERVANT EASILY. 





Deferred payments if desired. Write for full particulars. 


Address: BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, Ltd., 
84, Parsons Green Lane, London, S.W. 
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At no time does a good drink taste so good as on these 
summer out-door days. On land and sea, holiday maker and worker 
find refreshment and satisfaction in Cantrell & Cochrane’s Belfast 


Ginger Ale—a pure and whole- 
some drink, as palateable to 
the grown man as to the child 
who delights in its “* bubbles” 
and fine flavour. 


z ‘ ~ ° 
Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
I 852) 
Wor Dublin and Belfast. 
Depot London, Liverpool, Glasgow. 


. I fon Agents 
Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., London Bridge, S.E. 










$341 


CANTRELL & 
COCHRANES 


Berast GINGER ALE 
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NEW AND | EASY COMPETITION _ 


First Prize: IO0sGUINEA AUTOPIANO 


2nd Prize: £15 cash; 3rd Prize: £10 cash; 4th Prize: £5 cash 
and 40 Consolation Prizes of Handsome Volumes 


- is not often that an opportunity is afforded of obtaining a gift of a magnificent Autopiano y ilued at 











110 Guineas; but this, together with three Cash Prizes and Forty Consolation Gifts, is what we 
ffering to our readers in an easy and fascinating competition 

We have reproduced below certain portions of twelve advertisement f well-known firms, and all y 
have todo is to fill in on the form below the name of the firm or com litv to whi vou think each r bors. 

This Com petition is Tun in conjunction with “ Cassell’s Magazine,” “* The Quiver,” “ Little Folks,’ 
‘The St ry-Tell r,”’ and “ The New Magazine,” and the reproductions are from advertisements in the July 


are 





issue f these {| ablic ations 
We shall publish three more sets—that is, one in the September, October, and November numbers—and 
t first prize will be awarded for the correct list 
In the event of nor ler mentioning all the firms or commodities correctly, the first prize will be awarded 
to the one who has the greatest number right; while should we receive more than one complete set abso. 
lute rrect, a further titi <a irranged of six pictures to decide the winner Phe other prizes 
\ 4 awarded 1 rae! I it. 
Any number of att t iy be sent in, and the sets of pictures may be taken from any of the above. 
entioned magazines Phat is to say, you can obtain your September set from “The Quiver,” October set 
from “ The New Magazine,” and so on, Keep your sets by you until we state the closing dat The result 
will be annou d in the Christmas Number of “ Cassell’s Saturday a irnal.”’ 
The Editor will iccept no responsibility in regard to the loss or 1 elivery of any attempt submitted 
No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the Competit ion. The published decision will be 
final, and competitor i ly enter on this understanding 
N vl ee of M f ssell & ( is allowed to take part in this Competition 
THE AUTOPIANO i lied by the well-known firm of Messrs. Kastner and Co., Ltd., 34, 35, and 36, 
irgare reet, Cavendish Square, W In its capacity as an ordinary pi it is the best which money 
i 1 ext eri e can prod In addition, it contains an interior and een pheumati t by means of 
which anyone without t lightest knowledge of music can play every pi f music from the simplest to the 
ost Severe composit Iwo music rolls will also be presented with the mstrument 


Set No. 2. (No. 1 Set appeared in the July Number.) 
pas 


KR? 


San CIVEN AWAY | 


SOLUTELY GIVE AWAY 
* we will send two carpets 








gues of Car. 
sntels, Bed. 
7 Table 
ree, if 

1/7/1999, 
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A MARVELLOUS 


Invention for 


THE DEAF. 


Write to-day for Booklet 
Explaining how the Deaf can now hear. 


It de orden utter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born 
eaf u can hear with this won let ul appliance as well as others, 

e is no barrier, nor the lengt me u have been deaf. Mr. 

7, Smith, of Totte a eeag was deaf r 24 years, and can now hear as 

iunybody. We can give positive proof of vundreds of similar 


r 
“The Murray Ear Drum” makes low inds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Telephone for the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjustec 1, and entirely comfort at le. Thousands 

nt are invited to write for valuable sklet, fully descriptive of this wonderful 

t , and also contains convin Be Prost of Ot efficacy from users in 
» is deaf, write for this B let. It costs nothing; we send it free 






























Benger’s Food is retained and 
assimilated by the most delicate 
stomach. It is much more 
suitable for the hand-reared 
child than cow's milk alone, 
because, when prepared, it con- 
tains the proper elements of 
nutrition in more suitable 
conditions and __ proportions. 
Benger’s Food is rich and 
creamy, easily digested and 
highly nutritive. 





TO CLEANSE the mouth, 


and preserve the body from 
infection ; 


TO ENSURE White Teeth 


and Sound Gums, use 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


| Prepared from Purely Vegetable 



























Antiseptics. 





| Contains no ( austic Disinfecting 

| Chemicals which are liable to affect 

| the delicate tissues of the mouth 
and lips 


Tubes 1/- Pots 1/6 & 2/6 











FOOD 


Sold by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
























an oak ares al] wl a ee) le 
"fa, No painful instrument, wre The easy shine - Brilliant & Lasting. 
IN PASTE & LIQUID ~ DEALERS & STORES. YS 


' 5 
for Testimonials and Printed Questions | 





toanewer. sent free. Mr. T. ISON, lson’s Fye and Ear Dispensary, 
Lid.. Great George St., Leeds. LEstab. 1871.) 
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a= 
Summer Beauty. 
is the best carpet cleaner in the world 
re Om Py 1G It removes ink, grease and all dirt 
F E E L | N G from carpets and woollen fabrics. A 
‘ - damp cloth—a little Chivers’ So 
C I 4 E A N. carpet lea wes Bagpen che me tating ~g “4 
| Sample ball sent post free 3d. stamps 
ao ewhousegreaseless ICILMA | §.CHIVERS@Co soap works BATH 
FLUOK CREAM enjoy the > | ——— 
unique sensation of feeling clea) AS . | wn Le n Manufacturing Dena- 
there 1s n thing more delightful “e a ts, Bs NING, give the very best 
han this tis not the nary Vp ON VaIUS 5 warded by post utmost valu 
th a ong rites rete ur saruens > com per return, or offer made. 63, Oxfor i 
cootine given by wate Dut 1s as Street (o] ite Rathbone a c 
if a cushion of fresh air is always touching the ARTIFICIAL I ' maa st. 100 Years. a 
skin, a ething that comes between the sun 
il tne KIn, between the love and the hand, 
a freshne that comes from within the skin. 
Thi due to the wonderful Icilma natural 
elements wh give life to the skin, set in 
motion all that is inert or sluggish, and remove NO. LANCING OR CU T TING 
fatigue a clamminess. This is the only way 
1 j J "1 ren 
to aoe ty an . to lasting purity of the skin 4 BURGESS: LION OINTMENT, 
Nothing but Icilma can give it i e. 
- Th ! M being N any IN 
Icilma ey eae 
A ! MA, & 
I f Te ils from all Parts, 
Sold b i Chemists, 74d. 2/1 ‘ rt ry t tree for P.O. from 
Fiuor Cream wed dag ge ey a ly ld patind TT 
Invaluable for gnat and insect bites, and for use 
before and aftershaving. Price 1/= everywhere, 
A mple lt f leilma Totlet Preparations and 
ti ufiful postcar ViEeu Picu i Nutural 
Sprin til be nt post free for 3d. 4 lamps. ry erveon : cana | ee ant 
ICILMA CO., LTD., Sample of th ve samnaily samt GO 
nat. 7, Sam, Maneaey Aven, Lenten, 6. TAYLOR & CO. (1c). 6), 149, Fleet Street, London. 
lu ( 1 ( ' Mi AMI on 
amneson, Ltd | 
with a beautiful Engraving from the magnificent painting by B. W. LEADER, R.A, 
on plate paper, measuring 16 by 12 inches, provided this advertisement and four penny 
stamps are enc los sed to cover cost of packi ng and carriage (foreign sti amps value 8d accepted 
from abroad) ; or if called for, no charge will be made. Address, The Secretary, Fine Art 
Galleries, 63, Baker Street, London, W. N.B,—This liberal offer is made solely to intro- 
duce our Catalogue of Engravings, etc. 7 
ee bly zs Fee only Genuine. All imitations ne article 
t . e, t ae hat th bli ill h th enuine article. 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE if semenly ies" Was dastuerdaeminien a re 
tees of See ee AYVAD MANUFACTURING co ¥ 
8 Long Lane, Aldersgate Street, London, c. 









Delicate in Flavo 


Superior in Quality. 20 VARIETIES. ™. 
FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, TEA, OR SUPPER 


Of all Grocers, Confectioners, and St eae peach 
farthenware Jars, bearing Registered label ar sd signature 
ir cannot procure write 


PLUMTREE, SOUTHPORT, for nearest Agent. 





= 





) ves PLUMTREE'S wears 
, ARE ALWAYS MICE 












1) Ral J 
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“Situation Wanted || ¢¢ M ” 
by a Bad Writer.” um 
What clerk, book-keeper, correspondent, or 


copyst could hope for success with such am ap- | STOPS all odors of the 


plication Yet gov of the answers 


















cat ° bad hand writing we bo d ja wh ether fro m 


i nb ae ing perspiration or other 
- causes. 


EVERY ‘ ’ 

HAND SWAN As easy to use as to say. It does 
SUITED. no harm to the most delicate skin, 
geld by all a and doesn’t soil the clothes. Neither 
— writing easy, has it an odor of its own, but gently 


> rapid, and clear neutralizes bodily odors and leaves a 
oe clean sweetness not possible any other 

10.6 || way. 
" 1/. If your chemist hasn’t ‘*Mum”’ send us his 
Dawe and one shilling and we'll send it postpaid, 


Thomas Christy & Co. 


4 Old Swan Lane, Up. Thames St., London, E.C, 
Gen’ ‘1 Sales Agents Mum Mfz. Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A, 


LADIES | WITH “SUPERFLUOUS. HAIR 


and Teachers. 
insist on “* SWAN.” 


ile f 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


79 & 80, HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


upwards, 

















owth of hair : hav 
! “Ww permanentiy removes this « ar " 
Ss, , Hosa exterminating t and branch; it is absolutely 
s J i f ndreds ot cases with perfect success. Write to me in contidence for 
tamp to pay postage. It is quite an inexpensive treatment, 








L HELEN R. B. TEMPLE, 8, Blenheim 5 dea Oxford Street, London, W. ~ 
a4= 


} ITISCHILD'S PLAY LAUNDRY AND DAIRY. 
CLEANING BOOTS WITH WASHING MACHINES, Races 35/- 


WRINGING MACHINE Ss, : 21/- 
MANGLING MACHINES, ° 25/- 
Laundry Appliances of every De- 
scription. 

a I rE! R CHURNS, 

Lo» : ryY SHow.—Nine Champion 
! ‘ os of es en ee 
Butter Workers. Cream Separators. 
Dairy Appliances of every ene pene 














A shine of magnificent 
brilliancy — Does not 
injure the Leather, 
cake on the _ boots, 
or soil the clothes. 













Illustrated Cotalegue (740 S) 
ost Free. 


T. BRADFORD & Co., Manufacturers, 


{ & 142, Hic Honwoxs, Loxpow. 
1 S1 ET, LIVERPOOL. 
\ ta AVENUE, MANCHESTER, 








STEPHENSON BROS., LTD., 
BRADFORD. 


Propriet 





Showrooms 











gers to be semi to Be fast. 


" , curs,-<"| (Ue) Tae 





exe a , = AND SHIRTS *. = A LITTLE“GLOBE-A LITTLE RUB 


a e In Paste & Liquid A BIG SHINE Dealers & Stores 


ne Aang an 


SINSON & CLEA at 156 to 170, Res 
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“ Of Sauces hunger is the best,” 











Vg The proverb used to say ; 

4, But Mary knows that only shows 

- They hadn't tried “ O.K." 

yy 
/ 4 
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This Mi mans > 


is the season 
for Blancmange 
and Stewed Fruit. 
How the children like it—and it js 
well they do—because the finest Blanc- 
mange is made with pure milk and 





BrownzPolson’ $ 


? ; “ Patent” 
ay yA, if Corn Flour 
. (see Recipe) 

This combination supplies the 
food elements so necessary for 
growing boys and girls, and 
every m ther knows _ that 
stewed fresh fruit saves many 
a Doctor's bill. 

Natural Fruit Jellies, Corn Flour 

Custard, boiled or baked, hot or 

cold, are equally advantageous 
and as good for 


grown-up people. 



























FAMILIAR WILD HERBS. 
Yarrow, Dandelion, Comfrey, & Horchound. 


MASON’S 
Extract of Herbs 


ON} rABLESPt NEFUTI 


kx ( 







BOTANIC BEER 


GOOD! IT’S MASON’ Ss! 


YOU can make money 
Ex 
















The QUEEN’S HOSPITAL .. 
FOR CHILDREN, iy 
HACKNEY ROAD, 
BETHNAL 

GREEN, 


half the 
beds must be 
77 closed. 
(7) 


Unless help 
is immediately 


. \S 
forthcoming ° 
2 
4 
Ge 


go 
& PLEASE “ay, 


Rey. 
= 
HELP. “a, * 









T. Glenton-Kerr, S¢ 




























An Englishman's Bread 
REYNOLDS’ scccrve 


WHEATMEAL 


/ BREAD 


J. REYNOLDS & CO., Ltd., Flour Mills, Cloucester. 


Aw: arms d 


Gold Me dats 



























STUTTERING AND ALL DEFECTS OF SPEECH 
CAN BE CURED. 














MRS. CALDWELL’S INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 
71, Princes Street, EDINBURCH. 






THE 
Enid 
Tenn 


The | 
How 
A CC 
Som 
Miss 
Hom 
Miss 


Plac 
The 


The 


Litt 
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Bes! 
Con 
Sun 


